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SOME IMPORTANT EDITORIAL OPERATIONS 
IN THE BOOK OF ISAIAH 


CHARLES C. TORREY 


YALE UNIVERSITY 


HE evidence of editorial work is much more conspicuous 

in Isaiah than in any other of the prophetical books of The 

Old Testament. Aside from ‘Second Isaiah’ and the great 

insertion from the Book of Kings, there are in the first half of 

the book distinct groups of oracles, filling many chapters and 

clearly of late date. A few passages in prose increase the impres- 

sion of patchwork. Redactional touches, of one kind or another, 

can be recognized all the way from the beginning of the book to 
its last chapters. 

The fact of such labor is plain enough, but the history of its 
progress is obscure. It is possible, on the one hand, to believe 
the prophet’s book to have been very small as at first issued, and 
then to have grown by successive accretions covering several 
centuries. On the other hand, there is no evidence to forbid the 
supposition that it was given nearly or quite all of its present 
material by a single comprehensive undertaking in the third 
century B.C. Some long-held theories as to the growth of the 
book have been proved false. It has been commonly believed, 
for example, that chapters 1-35 at one time constituted the 
book of Isaiah; that chapters 36-39 were appended to this already 
existing book; and that the work of ‘Second Isaiah” begins with 
chapter 40. It will be shown in the following pages that these 
conclusions at least must be finally abandoned. The curious 
theory of a ‘‘Trito-Isaiah,”’ already shown in The Second Isaiah, 
pp. 185-203, to be untenable, will also be touched upon here. 

The only editorial achievements in Isaiah which can be approx- 
imately dated are of the Greek period; the time (as all recent 
critical interpreters agree) when the book received its present 
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shape. Redactional operations in variety, occasionally of con- 
siderable extent, sometimes only verbal additions, can be shown 
with greater or less distinctness to have been made after the 
conquests of Alexander. A convenient starting-point ‘s offered 
by the much-discussed passage 14 2s-s2, in which the text of the 
first verse, long suspected, has recently been given a very signifi- 
cant emendation. 

Professor Julius A. Bewer, in an article entitled ‘‘Critical Notes 
on Old Testament Passages,” published in Old Testament and 
Semitic Studies in Memory of William Rainey Harper, Chicago, 
1908, II, 224-226, attacked anew the problem of the Hebrew 
text of 14 28, which reads: 7m won mn Ins qben Mp nwa. He 
agreed, on the one hand, with the majority of commentators in 
holding that vss. 29#. refer to the death of an Assyrian king. 
“The whole oracle shows that the king who had died and over 
whose death Philistia was exulting was King Sargon, and the 
new king, who would be a more terrible oppressor, was his suc- 
cessor Sennacherib.”’ On the other hand, he insisted that the 
formula of dating in vs. 28 is shown by comparison with 6 1 and 
20 1 to be a part of the original text, not a later addition; and 
he thereupon drew the necessary conclusion that the name 
“‘Ahaz” is the result of a copyist’s error. He proposed to read, 
as the original text: 71M MwOM AIM) [907 1 nwa, “In the 
year when the king died, I saw this revelation.’”’ The construc- 
tion of this sentence is precisely as in 6 1, while for the combina- 
tion of mtn with Nwo it is only necessary to refer to Hab 11 and 
Is 13 1. 

Here, certainly, is the true reading. The restoration is not 
merely ingenious, it is perfectly sound. The change supposed 
is very slight, and the ease with which a scribe might have made 
the mistake is obvious. Since the note in the Harper Volume 
seemed to remain unnoticed, while commentators continued to 
puzzle over the passage, Bewer repeated the substance of his 
argument in the AJSL, LIV (1937), 62. When the emendation 
is accepted, as I think it must be, some interesting conclusions 
seem to follow. 

The problem of the text of 14 28 is thus solved, but not the 
problem of the context. In the first place, the whole passage, 
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vss. 28-32, is completely isolated; probably no critical student of 
the book supposes it to have been written for the place where it 
now stands. It has been brought here in some editorial rear- 
rangement. Again, as Bewer several times remarked in his 
article in the Harper Volume, the lack of a proper name here 
shows that something is wrong. ‘In the year when the king died,”’ 
while no king is named, or has been named, cannot represent 
the original text; and it is most unlikely that a name could have 
been omitted. It is impossible, as all interpreters agree, to regard 
this as a simple allusion to the “king of Babylon” mentioned in 
vs. 4. Even there, the name is not given; and in verses 2-27 
Babylon is left behind, and the prophecy is concerned with the 
Assyrian power. Dating by the year of a certain king’s death 
is futile unless the king is identified. 

This very serious difficulty might well prevent some students 
of the book from accepting Bewer’s conjecture, even though no 
fault can be found with his argument. In dealing with such a 
passage as this, every exegete must hesitate to discard the proper 
name which stands in the well-attested text, until a well-assured 
substitute can be found. In the present case we are confronted 
with a series of oracles which have been edited and rearranged, 
as every recent critical commentator holds to be certain. Com- 
posite authorship of the chapters, or portions of chapters, in this 
part of the great complex is an acknowledged fact. And, as was 
remarked above, the passage now under discussion, 14 28-32, is 
not in its original position. Even the question of its authorship 
is certainly open. 

In the portion of the book which comprises chapters 13-23 
there is surprisingly little which on convincing grounds could be 
attributed to Isaiah the son of Amoz. The commentaries of 
Marti and Gray, agreeing as they do, with slight variations, in 
their assignment of certain passages to the prophet himself, 
may be taken as representing recent critical opinion. The por- 
tions of the prophecy which they regard as Isaianic are the fol- 
lowing: the greater part (18 verses in all) of chapters 17 and 18; 
the most of chapter 22; and “perhaps” chapter 20, though this 
is regarded as more probably an extract ‘from an early biography 
of the prophet,” because it refers to him in the 3rd person. (This 
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20th chapter, moreover, looks like a mere fragment, and the 
hypothesis of an extract from a biography does not seem very 
plausible) .? 

If the passages just named were written by Isaiah, they are 
strange fragments, found in an artificial sequence of oracles 
which in at least one point is certainly wrong. The attempt to 
make a better arrangement, under such conditions, is almost 
always unfortunate, the ‘“‘improvement’’ being mainly sub- 
jective and the result a bad matter made worse. I nevertheless 
believe that in the “fragments” before us there is one transfer 
that can be called extremely probable, for it solves several prob- 
lems, accounts for the present arrangement, and involves no 
new textual emendation. Bewer’s restoration of 14 28 is taken 
for granted as correct; indeed, my conjecture is a by-product of 
his demonstration. 

The passage 14 2s-s2, with the first verse emended, reads as 
follows: 


In the year when the king died, I saw this revelation. Rejoice not, 
O Philistia, all of thee, because the rod that smote thee is broken; for 
out of the serpent’s root shall come forth a viper, and his fruit shall be 
a fiery flying serpent. ... Howl, O gate; cry, O city; thou art melted 
away, O Philistia, all of thee; for there cometh a smoke out of the north, 
and there is no straggler in his ranks! What then shall one answer the 
messengers of a certain nation? That Yahweh has founded Zion, and 
in her shall the afflicted of his people take refuge. 


The formula of dating in 14 28, as Bewer and others have « 
remarked, is like those which are employed at the beginning of 
chapters 6 and 20. The Assyrian king who is intended, though 
not named, in 14 2s#. is Sargon, as Bewer and the best com- 
mentators agree. The only OT mention of Sargon by name is 
at the beginning of chapter 20, which tells of his capture of 
Ashdod, and of the resulting perturbation both in Philistia and 
also in Egypt and Ethiopia. The chapter consists of only six 
verses, and is obviously incomplete at the end. The question 
arises, whether our fragment in chapter 14 may not originally 


* Duhm’s Commentary, while agreeing with Gray and Marti in the above 
attributions, would add also 14 24-27. Against this, see Gray, p. 263, and 
especially Marti, pp. 129 f. 
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have formed the close of chapter 20. This would at least explain 
perfectly the omission of the name, which otherwise seems to 
have no explanation. 


These concluding verses of chapter 14 have seemed strangely 
out of place. Why the sudden interest in the Philistines, while 
nothing either in this chapter or in the preceding has prepared 
the way for mention of them? Gray, Commentary, 265, writes: 
“‘Some event, presumably the death, overthrow, or enfeeblement 
of some victorious adversary, who had inflicted severe suffering 
on the entire Philistine country, has led the Philistines to rejoice. 
The prophet warns them that their rejoicing will be short-lived, 
for worse things await them from the same quarter.” The way 
in which this fits on to 206, as its immediate continuation, is 
very striking. 

Sargon’s warriors captured Ashdod, and inflicted other punish- 
ment in the neighborhood, in the year 711. There was consterna- 
tion on the Mediterranean coast and inland, also in Egypt and 
Ethiopa, the supporters of the rebellion against Assyria. The 
Great King, however, turned his attention in other directions 
for the time being, since he had work to do in the north and 
especially in Babylonia. The rebellion in the south-west con- 
tinued, and the day of reckoning was sure to come. Isaiah in 
Jerusalem, going about naked and barefoot,? predicted the 
humbling of Egypt and Ethiopia. The chapter ends with the 
query of the people of Philistia: ‘Can we escape?” 

Then came the news of Sargon’s death, in the year 705. The 
prophet of Israel renewed his warning, answering the question 
which the Philistines had asked. ‘In the year when the king died 
I was given this divine message: Rejoice not, O Philistia, be- 
cause the rod that smote thee is broken; for out of the serpent’s 


2 “Three years” (20 3) looks like a foolish gloss, intended for vs. 2 but taken 
into vs. 3 where it is out of place, as the commentators remark. Gray accord- 
ingly rewrites vss. 2 and 3; Marti would omit vs. 2. The presence of the gloss 
spoils the rhythm of vs. 3, and also brings a disturbing element into the sense, 
for the significance of the three years is not indicated in any way. Some one 
thought that the ‘“‘sign” must have been intended to be seen by the Philistines 
as well as by the Jews, and accordingly provided plenty of time. With the 
two words omitted, the text is in order throughout the three verses. 
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root shall come forth a viper!’ (14 29). The prophet appears to 
foretell the campaigns of Sennacherib. 

Chapter 20 speaks of Isaiah in the third person, while in 
14 288., if Bewer’s emendation is adopted, the prophet speaks 
in his own name. Is not this an objection to the hypothesis 
which brings the two passages together in a single brief chapter? 
If we could suppose that they were written by Isaiah himself, 
the objection would have some weight, though it is quite con- 
ceivable that the prophet might speak of himself in the third 
person (as, for example, the missionary bishop and church 
historian John of Ephesus does repeatedly,? though he also writes 
in the first person), and the new dating would sufficiently ac- 
count for the change.‘ But there is very strong reason to believe 
that these passages, like the chapters adjoining them, were 
written long after Isaiah’s day. Oracles addressed to the foreign 
nations belong to a late stage of Hebrew literature. It is natural 
to suppose that this whole block of such oracles, chapters 13-23, 
came from the same time, though not necessarily from the same 
hand. At all events, there can be no objection on literary grounds 
to the proposed restoration of chapter 20. The change of persons, 
in such products of the imagination as this, is a mere common- 
place. The startlingly complete solution, at a stroke, of two 
unrelated problems seems to put the fact of transposition beyond 
doubt. In fact, three problems are solved, for the manifest 
incompleteness of chapter 20, namely in the ambiguity in vs. 5 
(see the commentaries, especially Marti!) and in the uncertainty 
left at the end of vs. 6, is now fully explained. 

This is not all, there is still another bit of evidence to be pre- 
sented; evidence tending to show, among other things, that at 
the time when the transposition was made, the chapters of this 
block, 13-23, all stood in the same order as at present. 


3 See, for illustration, Payne Smith's translation, The Ecclesiastical History 
of John Bishop of Ephesus, 192 ff., 229 ff. 

4 The use of the first person in Isaiah seems to be a literary property em- 
ployed with a purpose, but without system. It appears in chapters 6 and 8, 
but not in 7 which has equal right to it. In the subsequent chapters of ‘‘First 
Isaiah,” namely chapters 9-33, it is comparatively rare. 
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There are allusions in 14 32 which have remained unexplained. 
Vs. 31 has just brought to a climax the message of doom for 
Philistia: a dire foe from the north will make an end of the 
Phoenician power. Vs. 32 proceeds: ‘How then shall one answer 
the messengers of a certain nation? That Yahweh has founded 
Zion, and in her shall the afflicted of his people take refuge.” 


This is perfectly mysterious. Nothing has been said about 
any “messengers” who are to be answered, and yet it is plain 
that something must have been said, otherwise the phrase is 
meaningless. And what unnamed nation is intended by the 
mysterious 1), introduced without use of the definite article? 
The text takes for granted that we know things which in fact 
we do not know. Students of the passage are unable to use it 
as it stands. Duhm, Cheyne, and Marti rewrite the Hebrew, 
in different ways; Gray’s translation (Comm., 265) fills out two 
fragmentary lines with dots. 

The text, however, is correct; nothing is missing, and every 
word is in place; the passage lies before us as its author wrote it. 
The allusion is to the beginaing of chapter 18: ‘‘Ah, the land... 
which is beside the rivers of Ethiopia; that sends ambassadors 
by the sea, in vessels of papyrus on the waters! Go, ye swift 
messengers, to a certain nation (1 5x) . . . whose land the rivers 
divide!’ The nation introduced thus darkly is almost certainly 
Ethiopia, though the obscure and remarkably awkward Hebrew 
phrases leave a little room for doubt. The prophecy seems to be 
derived from 2 Kings 199 (Is 37 9), telling of the revolt of 
Ethiopia against Sennacherib and making easy this picture of 
its embassy sent to Jerusalem to gain the support of the Judean 
kingdom. Then follows chapter 19, dealing throughout with 
Egypt, another party to the revolt. Chapter 20 thereupon brings 
a warning to the allies of Egypt and Ethiopia, the peoples of the 
Philistine coast. Nothing could be more natural or more effective 
than to return, at the close, to the incident of the Ethiopian 
embassy, repeating the words employed in 182, and telling 
wherein the hope of Israel lies: Our hope and our refuge are in 
Yahweh's own city Zion, not in any foreign alliances (14 32)! 
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In view of all this, it will hardly be doubted that by the addi- 
tion of 14 28-32 to 20 1-+ the half-finished little chapter is restored 
to its original form and extent. The difficulties in each of the 
two fragments are now removed, and a complete and orderly 
text appears. “The king’’ has already been named, in the first 
verse, and need not be named again. The warning to the Phil- 
istines, not to rejoice prematurely, is explained, and the question 
at the end of vs. 6, ‘‘shall we escape?’’ is answered. (We had been 
left in doubt as to this, for chapter 21 goes on with a totally 
different subject.) The indefinite “they” in 20 5, and the some- 
what indefinite phrase, ‘‘the inhabitant of the coast-land,” are 
now given the needed interpretation. 

The removal of five verses from the end of chapter 20 to their 
present position at the end of chapter 14 is thus an assured fact, 
and it is almost equally evident that the motive of the transfer 
is to be found in the main theme of the latter chapter. The 
powerful and highly finished poem, 14 4»—21, celebrates the death 
of a mighty king, a great conqueror and oppressor, the greatest, 
apparently, that the world had ever seen. There is in the Hebrew 
Bible no other example of such importance attached to the 
passing of a human being. The opening words of the poem give 
the impression of a great and lasting work now accomplished, 
as though by the removal of this foreign tyrant the God of Israel 
and of all the world had initiated a new era. ‘How has the 
oppressor ceased! Yahweh has broken the staff of the wicked, 
the sceptre of rulers, of him who smote the peoples, who ruled 
the nations. The whole earth is at rest and in quiet.” In vss. 
22-27, as previously in vs. 4, the poem is interpreted as referring 
to a Babylonian king, and the subject is continued in familiar 
phraseology, with prediction of the destruction of Babylon and 
the removal of the Assyrian yoke; while at the end is said: 
“This is the purpose that is purposed upon the whole earth.” 

Now the poem has been recognized by some modern scholars 
as having for its subject the death of Alexander, a far greater 
conqueror than any Assyrian or Babylonian ruler, a man who 
“shook the earth’”’ as no other had shaken it. In comparison 
with his “yoke,” that of Assyria was negligible. Readers of 
Is 14 in the third century B.C., men whose fathers had seen the 
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onrush of the Greek armies, and who knew how western Asia 
had been thrilled by the news of the great Macedonian’s death, 
could hardly fail to find this the true historical background, in 
spite of the Babylonian label. 

Another reason (in addition to those usually ps for recog- 
nizing the allusion to Alexander is to be seen in the closing words 
of the poem: “Prepare slaughter for his children, lest they rise 
up and possess the earth, and fill the face of the world with cities!’ 
This last word, senseless if the poem referred to a king of Baby- 
lonia or Assyria, and therefore emended or expunged by recent 
commentators, gives the fine composition as effective a close as 
could be imagined. The foreign demi-god is dead, may his seed 
now perish from the land! Was western Asia, including Pal- 
estine, Semitic territory from time immemorial, io be made a 
Greek province? The thing especially to be dreaded was the 
multiplying of Greek cities. The word oy, indispensable to 
the sense, is also important for the meter, the ‘‘weighted” line 
giving the poem a formal close, as so often elsewhere (see The 
Second Isaiah, 155, 158).5 

The Greek period had no place, however, in Hebrew prophecy, 
and must be as clearly excluded as possible. In order to give 
still further support to the earlier setting, there was taken over 
from chapter 20 the little paragraph which uttered the warning 
that a more terrible foe was yet to come. It is certain (as will ap- 
pear more plainly) that the transfer was not made by the com- 
piler of the book of Isaiah, but was the work of a somewhat later 
hand.* The book contains a remarkable series of slight additions 
and alterations made with the purpose of historical interpreta- 
tion. To what extent they are the work of one man cannot of 
course be determined with certainty. They are to receive men- 
tion in the sequel. As to the time when they were made, this 
much can be said, that they antedate the Greek translation of 
Isaiah, and thus probably are of the late third century (see below). 


5 In general, the meter of this poem, which is correct as it stands, has been 
badly treated from failure to recognize the regulated freedom, the calculated 
variety, which is so characteristic of the best Hebrew verse. 

6 It is evident also that the verse 14 28 was still in its original form, the read- 
ing restored by Professor Bewer, at the time of the transposition. 
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Chapters 13-23, as has always been observed, are held together 
externally by the xvo of their superscriptions. The evidence 
also accumulates that they were composed in their present order 
and for the place which they now occupy, originally forming 
one distinct element of the great book. The massa 14 1-27 cer- 
tainly occupied the same relative position as at present in a 
collection which included chapters 18-20. With 14 goes also 13, 
the two never existed apart from each other; and it is a fair 
conjecture that they were composed, around the nucleus of the 
older poem, 14 4v-21, to stand at the head of a series of oracles 
dealing with the foreign peoples. In the same series, originally 
and always forming a part of it, as there is good evidence to 
show, are the three chapters 15-17, the ‘‘oracles’”’ (massa’dth) 
concerning Moab and Damascus.’ There is no reason to doubt, 
but every reason to believe, that they stood where they now 
stand from the time when this succession of massd’dth was con- 
stituted. The remaining members of the series, the oracles, long 
or short, contained in chapters 21-23, bear each and all the same 
title, massd; here also, as in the preceding chapters, a part of the 
original text, not a later addition; and they continue in the same 
vein as their predecessors. 

The -question naturally arises, whether this whole compre- 
hensive eschatological survey, for such it is from the beginning of 
chapter 13 to the end of chapter 23, is not the work of a single 
hand. There are many items of evidence, aside from the use of 
the same superscription, which seem to support this conclusion. 
The poems are eloquent, highly imaginative, often dramatic, 
characteristically obscure; and they contain other common 
features which seem to link them together. They come from a 
time when to the writer (or writers) the whole neighboring world 
seemed to be in confusion, and in apprehension. It is to be 
remembered that only a small part of this particular section of 


7 The latter name is a euphemism, for the prophecy deals mainly with 
“Ephraim,” i. e. Samaria. It manifestly would not do to put Israel, by means 
of the superscription, in the list of doomed peoples along with Babylon, Moab, 
Egypt, etc.! But the superscription is original, and the immediately following 
brief mention of Damascus and Syria is designed for transition to the main 
subject. 
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the book of Isaiah is at present generally treated as Isaianic; 
the bulk of it is pronounced late. Gray, for example (p. li), 
terms this collection of oracles “post-exilic’” (whatever that may 
mean). Others occasionally attempt to date this or that portion 
more definitely, as when Duhm, Comm., p. xxii, assigns to the 
latter part of the second century chapters 15 and 16* (which 
certainly very many scholars would regard as of one piece with 
the surrounding chapters). The early Greek period, indeed, 
seems very probable as the time when these poems (or prophecies) 
were composed. The shadow of the Macedonian conquest is 
over them all. 

The passage 14 28-32, with which this investigation began, is 
assigned by Duhm and Marti to the Greek period. The present 
writer accepting this would interpose, that 20 1-8, of which the 
above passage forms the conclusion, must be included in the 
dating. Now in this little “prophecy,” consisting of a prose 
introduction followed by an oracle in verse, there is definite 
ascription to Isaiah in 20 2, and the first person thereupon ap- 
pears in 142s, with Bewer’s emendation. (The whole section 
seems to be an appendage to chapter 19, which is treated as 
Isaiah’s oracle concerning Egypt).2 The ascription to the 
prophet would naturally seem to be confirmed by the com- 
parison of 20 3-s with Is 37 9 (2 Kings 19 9), where Ethiopia is 
mentioned as cooperating with Egypt against Assyria. Have 
we not here the prophecy uttered by Isaiah on that occasion? 
On the contrary, as was remarked above, the prophecy—a very 
late production—was derived from the passage in 2 Kings, as 


8 There is reason to object to any such late dating. The Greek translation - 
of Isaiah is declared by Thackeray, on very good grounds, to be not later than 
the first years of the second century; and the present writer’s own study has 
led him to place the date a little earlier, in the latter part of the third century 
(see The Second Isaiah, 101 f.). Whatever is present in both Greek and Hebrew 
antedates this time. Single words may have been added later, possibly a 
sentence now and then; but the subsequent inclusion (for example) of such 
a passage as 19 18-25—often pronounced a late interpolation—is not to be 
thought of. 

9 As for the date of chapter 19, is not the “hard lord,” the ‘mighty king,” 
evidently a foreigner, who is to take possession of Egypt (vs 4) the great 
Macedonian? 
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has happened in so many other cases. The book of Isaiah is the 
fruit of more than one literary process, and the one now before 
us deserves more attention than it has hitherto received. 


Gray, Comm., p. xlix, has occasion to speak of a group of 
chapters (24-27, and one or two others) which are acknowledged 
on all hands to be much later than Isaiah’s time. They were 
taken into the prophet’s book, he says, “because they were 
already believed to be the work of Isaiah, or, if we prefer the 
alternative, because the interpolator wished them to pass as 
Isaiah’s.’’ The important alternative is the second, but a dif- 
ferent wording may be preferred. There are strong reasons for 
employing ‘“‘compiler,” or ‘‘author,” in characterizing the com- 
ponent parts of the book, even in the case of the group 24-27, 
here named. It is to be doubted whether the term “‘interpola- 
tion” could properly be applied to any chapter or succession of 
chapters in the book of Isaiah. Again, the phrase ‘‘wished them 
to pass as Isaiah’s’’ may seem to contain a suggestion of decep- 
tion which ought not to be made unless it can be shown to be 
necessary. 


The Hebrew writer’s conception of his task, and in particular 
his attitude toward history, as compared with modern concep- 
tions, must be considered. Even ancient ‘historians’ well 
deserving of the name felt themselves free to compose, on the 
basis of their imagination, such discourses and documents as 
suited their literary purpose. Thucydides, for example, gives 
in his history the text of many long addresses, full of detail, 
purporting to have been uttered by some general or other official. 
He says of them (I, 22): “I have put into the mouth of each 
speaker the sentiments proper to the occasion, expressed as I 
thought he would be likely to express them; while at the same 
time I endeavored, as nearly as I could, to give the general pur- 
port of what was actually said.” That is, he gives us not words 
which were uttered, but words which, judging from all known 
facts, ought to have been uttered. The historical works of 
Josephus contain very numerous examples of the sort, such as 
the rather long speech of Simon in the temple, Anét. XIII, vi, 3; 
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to name one specimen out of the many. There was no moral 
obliquity in such use of the imagination, since it was understood.** 

The writings of the Old Testament deal throughout with relig- 
ion, not with history, though in our own day they are discussed 
chiefly from the latter point of view by commentators. They 
were designed either for religious instruction and edification at 
home or for propaganda abroad, and there is neither evidence 
nor likelihood that the writers had any concern for historical 
fact except in so far as it served the one or the other of these 
purposes. In this indifference they were like the other peoples 
of the time, but had also their own unique point of view. They 
were working (with Yahweh) for the triumph on earth of the 
true faith, and nothing else mattered. The use of the imagina- 
tion, to any extent, in the service of divine instruction was 
legitimate, since it was well understood. In the free compilation 
and composition of the Book of Deuteronomy, the long dis- 
courses put into the mouth of Moses were those which he would 
have uttered (and might they not have been actually uttered?) 
when he foresaw the particular conditions of the time of the last 
Judean kings and of the Persian rule. The lessons which these 
utterances taught were taken to heart and cherished—as pro- 
vided by divine command—from the time when they were 
written down. In like manner the prophet Isaiah, who was 
believed to have foreseen even the very last years of the present 
age (Sirach 48 241.), could be made, through divinely guided 
imagination, to give his personal message of warning and encour- 
agement to the Jewish people in their distress and bewilderment 
under the Seleucid yoke. 

Chapter 20, as has been shown, was composed entire in the 
name of Isaiah. The verse 14 32, quoted above, shows the late 
date of the whole composition (as restored), for it is an essential 
feature, indeed the true culmination, of the little prophecy. 
Chapter 18, preliminary to 20 and inseparable from it, also locks 


This subject was discussed at considerable length, and with copious 
illustration from Jewish literature, in my Ezra Studies, 145-157. 
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forward to 14 32, and is a part of the same composition. The 
two chapters carry with them also 19, the oracle dealing with 
Ethiopia’s ally. The author of these prophecies reproduced “‘as 
well as he could” (to quote again from Thucydides) the atmos- 
. phere of Isaiah’s time. The warning against reliance on the help 
of Egypt is prominent in the story of the prophet given in 2 Kings, 
and it appears from time to time in the oracles attributed to 
Isaiah. 

Another example in this series, even more interesting and 
instructive, is chapter 22, which has given great difficulty to its 
interpreters. It is conspicuously ‘‘Isaianic” throughout, though 
containing numerous words and phrases, and even some longer 
passages, which our commentators have designated as of later 
date. For the disturbing elements of this nature in vss. 1-14, see 
the excellent summary in Gray, pp. 364 f. The most conspicuous 
feature of the chapter, giving an especially personal impression, 
is the long passage comprising vss. 15-25, the oracle concerning 
Shebna and Eliakim. The fruitless attempts of interpreters to 
explain any considerable part of this as really coming from Isaiah 
are familiar. Here, again, reference may be made to the sum- 
maries in Gray’s commentary, pp. 375-377. The connection of 
the passage with 363, 11, 22; 372 (2 Kings 18 18, 26, 37; 19 2), 
where Shebna and Eliakim are brought into contact with Isaiah, 
is obvious; and the natural explanation of the difficulty with it 
is, that it is the work of a much later writer, who used his imagina- 
tion in the service of the prophet. 

More than this, the whole chapter is based on the events of 
Isaiah’s lifetime which happen to be mentioned in the Books of 
Kings and Chronicles. Aside from the main fact of the Assyrian 
threat against Jerusalem, the following examples are to be noted. 
22 s, the armor in the house of the forest; see 2 Kings 10 17, 
20 13 (Is 39 2). 22 9-11, fortifying the wall of the city, and im- 
proving the water supply; see 2 Kings 20 20; 2 Chron 32 3 f., 30. 
22 12-14, the undue pride and recklessness of Hezekiah and his 
people; see 2 Kings 20 14-18, 2 Chron 32 25. The episode of Shebna 
and Eliakim, occupying the remainder of the chapter, has already 
been mentioned. 

The natural inference, the only hypothesis which can give a 
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plausible explanation of the facts, is that chapter 22 was written 
in order to aid in securing for the the book of the prophet Isaiah 
this rather large group of oracles. The superscription, 22 1s, is 
probably original, the ‘‘Valley of Vision’’ (also vs. 5) being thought 
of as the fateful place, outside Jerusalem, where Isaiah was 
accustomed to receive his oracles. It is worthy of notice that 
Aquila interpreted it in just this way. His supposed rendering 
of yn by opayartomptov (sic), found in the margin of Ms. Q, 
has never been explained; see Field, Hexapla, in loc., who tried 
to make épayariopod out of it. Aquila probably rendered wo 
here in his usual (characteristic) way and wrote, for the whole 
superscription, &pua Tov dpayariornpiov, implying that the 
prophet regularly repaired to the valley which was his épayatt- 
oTnp.ov, vision-receiving-station. Aquila was certainly right in 
this, the superscription is “officially” Isaianic. So also is the 
whole chapter; composed, like the others, on the basis given by 
2 Kings. 

The evidence thus far presented seems to the present writer 
to justify the conclusion, as a working hypothesis, that this whole 
group of massdé’dth comprising chapters 13-23 was composed 
entire and at one time by the compiler (or one of the compilers) 
of Isaiah’s book. It is not the purpose of this paper to carry a 
similar inquiry into other parts of ‘First Isaiah’’ (chapters 1-33), 
nor to examine in detail any portions of the prophecy. 

The great compilation (66 Chapters) was made in the third 
century B.C.; and it is now possible to show that after this was 
done the text was given a series of slight alterations, designed to 
make clearer the early background of the prophecies and thus 
to heighten their impression on the reader. The changes under- 
taken were usually made in the simplest possible fashion, with 
no attempt to smooth over, or to make more plausible, the 
typically awkward result. The editor responsible for the alter- 
ations undertook one unusual operation, the transposition of the 
five verses from the end of 20 to that of 14. Ordinarily however, 
as will be seen, the insertion of certain proper names here and 
there would suffice for the purpose; an important result gained 
in a very simple way, for the words, once inserted, could never 
thereafter be removed. 
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Chapter 23, proclaiming the doom of Tyre, is too plainly 
reminiscent of the Macedonian conquest, as I have argued else- 
where; see the Marti Festschrift, 281 #., and The Second Isaiah, 
96. This poem also, like the one in chapter 14, has been made to 
refer to an earlier period of history, this time by means of a slight 
interpolation. Verse 13 originally read as follows: 


Lo, the land of the people which was not; 
He appointed it for demons. 

Raise his towers, tear down her palaces! 
He has made it a ruin.” 


The Hebrew of the first clause was simply: 777 xd oym pr JA. 
The insertion of o-w> brought with it, of necessity, the m, in 
order to form a clause; for n'1w> here, as commonly in the latest 
parts of the OT, is the name of the land, Chaldea, not ‘‘Chaldeans.” 
The word “wx in the next clause (making mere nonsense!) is 
obviously part of the same characteristic interpolation. Compare 
the similar examples, to be mentioned. The ox, “demons,” 
are borrowed from the graphic description in 34 14, and there is 
the same borrowing in 13 21 (also describing the ruin of Babylon). 
It was the use of this word, in all probability, which suggested 
the interpolation in this particular place. The plural verbs in 
the second half of the verse are imperatives, not perfect tense. 
The manner of the interpolation, ow> in the one half-line, and 
“wx in the other half, is precisely like that of the o-w2-b22 
interpolation which was made three times in chapters 43 and 
48 of Second Isaiah (see below); and all these insertions were 
made in the third century.” 

Chapter 21 seems to contain a somewhat similar example of 


The personal pronoun, third pers. masc., refers to the conqueror (Alex” 
ander). In vs.1 read 13: “‘The house has been devastated, so that none 
may enter; from the land of Kittim it has been laid bare.” Both here and in 
vs. 12 “‘Kittim” is Macedonian Greece, and in the latter passage the word is 
vocative. ‘No rest” for the Greek armies; the capture of Tyre was a mere 
incident. “Pass on!”’ 

% There is of course no necessity of supposing that a single interpolator, 
rather than several, made all of the insertions which are to be described; but 
because of their definite common purpose, and (especially) the manner in 
which they are made, the former is the easier and more natural supposition. 
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retouching, inasmuch as ‘Elam’ and “Media” are out of place 
and very disturbing in vs. 2, where they interrupt the soliloquy 
of the writer, which ran somewhat as follows: “I have been shown 
a terrifying vision, a treacherous man who brings devastation,® 
of all quietude he has made an end. Therefore are my loins filled 
with anguish, pains have seized me,” etc. (This rendering 
guesses at the original text of the last clause of vs. 2, now cor- 
rupt. MT indicates a double reading, perhaps at first M130 b> 
mawi, “He has made an end of all tranquillity”; and then, after 
the interpolation, *Mav7 nh bp, “T have made an end of all 
my repose,” making connection with the following verse). 

Who is the treacherous one, who comes like a whirlwind from 
a terrible land? The epithet “treacherous” recalls Habakkuk 1 13 
and 2 5, and there are other apparent reminiscences of that very 
influential prophecy. The description of the anguish caused by 
the vision, vss. 3 f., has its striking parallel in Hab 3 16; and “I 
stand upon my watch-tower,”’ vs. s, recalls the same phrase in 
Hab 2 1; notice also the use of the two roots 3° and 75x in either 
verse. It is at least a probable conclusion, that this poem (chap. 
21) also has Alexander in mind. But by the insertion of the two 
proper names in the second verse of the chapter the background 
is put several centuries earlier—and order is turned into chaos. 
Gray, for example, expends fruitless pages on this “Elam,” but 
can find no place for it. 

The same thing was done, it is to be noticed, in 22 6, where the 
interpolation serves to show the mechanical nature of the pro- 
ceeding, sitice in this case it was not at all necessary. The impos- 
sible “Elam” and “‘Kir’’ are introduced in the usual way, in 
successive clauses. There is plainly no accident in the array of 
these trouble-producing glosses: ob*y and “1 in 21 2, oy and 
‘YP in 22 6, oWw> and “nwr in 23 13; they are the work of a single 
editor (the same, in all probability, who transposed 14 28-32), 
who went over the completed book of Isaiah, before the Greek 
translation was made, with a definite purpose. 

The prophecies which follow, to the end of the first half of the 
book of Isaiah, will be passed over with only brief mention. 


3 Compare 33 1! 
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Chapters 24-27, dated in the Greek period by all recent com- 
mentators, and believed to contain no Isaianic element, have 
very much in common with the preceding group. They (very 
naturally) represent the earth as turned upside down, and yet 
contain some of the finest utterances in all Hebrew literature. 
They do not appear to have been written by the author of 
chapters 13-23, and it certainly is not necessary to suppose that 
they were composed for the book of Isaiah. More probably they 
were taken over, as an available and suitable element, by those 
who planned and finished the great compilation. 

Chapters 28-33 constitute a literary unit similar to that of 
the massé section, and their tone also is prevailingly eschato- 
logical. As they stand, they are obviously ‘“‘a late post-exilic 
work”’ (Gray, p. lii), and there is no clear evidence that they con- 
tain any element earlier than the Greek period. The “strange 
tongue” mentioned in 28 11 and 33 19 (as also in Jer 5 15) is 
certainly the Greek; see Duhm’s introduction to 33. This section 
of the great prophetic collection is another unit in what was 
above termed the ‘‘comprehensive eschatological survey,” a long 
series of oracles obscure and disjointed, written after the Mace- 
donian conquest and in the atmosphere of confusion and appre- 
hension which thereupon had spread over all western Asia. 

With chapters 34 and 35 comes a very striking change, the 
sudden transition to the work of a great literary artist, poems 
clear as crystal in their conception and perfect in their literary 
dress, embodying a religious philosophy thought through and 
held firmly and triumphantly. 

The thesis that these two chapters originally formed the 
beginning of the work of ‘‘Second Isaiah’’ was presented and 
defended at some length by the present writer at a meeting of 
The Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis in New York 
City, Dec. 28, 1901. It had previously been thoroughly examined 
and tested in class-room work, beginning in 1899. The view of 
the great prophecy which included this essential feature, and 
never existed without it, was offered several times in public at 
stated meetings of Biblical Societies, e. g. in Springfield, Mass., 
Oct. 13, 1902; also, in especial detail, in lectures delivered at the 
Harvard Summer School of Theology in July, 1905. In this 
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latter year, my completed commentary on chapters 34-53 (the 
same published, in somewhat abbreviated form, in my Second 
Isaiah, 1928) was for several months in the hands of Dr. William 
H. Cobb, then Secretary of the Society of Biblical Literature. 

The unorthodox theory made few friends, as might have been 
expected; in particular, the recognition of a “Prophecy of Com- 
fort,’”’ beginning with chapter 40, was as firmly fixed in criticism, 
and as universally cherished by serious students, as anything 
in the whole domain of Biblical interpretation. Very recently, 
however, two American scholars have happened independently 
to attack and refute the current view, publishing in the American 
Journal of Semitic Languages detailed proof of the fact that 
chapter 35 belongs to the prophecy of Second Isaiah, and orig- 
inally was followed immediately by chapter 40. Professor R. B. 
Y. Scott published his demonstration in LII (1936), 178-191; 
and this was followed, in LIII (1937), 251ff., by the similar 
argument of Professor A. T. Olmstead.“ Each of the two proves 
his case in conclusive fashion, Olmstead’s demonstration being 
especially striking. Amply sufficient proof had indeed been 
given in The Second Isaiah, but the independent corroboration 
given by these two scholars is most welcome and valuable. It 
should not be possible henceforth, in any scientific treatment, 
to speak of chapter 40 as the beginning of a prophecy. The general 
recognition, however tardy, of the fact which has been known 
and insisted upon for nearly forty years will be an important 
step in advance. 

The imaginary “road through the wilderness,” pictured in 
such poetic language in 35 s-10 and 40 3¢., is in these passages, 
as always in Second Isaiah, the (Messianic) highway from Egypt 
to the promised land. The prophet keeps before his hearers the 


™ On three previous occasions, in 1915, 1924, and 1925, as I now learn from 
Olmstead’s article, he had expressed very briefly his conviction that 40 was 
the sequel of 35. I am sorry to have seen no one of these passages until now, 
for I should have prized Olmstead’s support and would certainly have given 
the references in my Second Isaiah. Since the claim of a new discovery is not 
definitely made in any one of the passages, I probably should have supposed 
them to be acquiescing in this one minor feature of my theory; see the foot- 
note in Ezra Studies (1910), 288. 
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great lesson of the deliverance from Egyptian bondage. At the 
dawn of the Messianic Age this |“‘highway”’ (mentioned also, 
a little more definitely, in 11 16) will be a totally new creation. 
Instead of a dry waste there will be fountains of water. The 
lions and other terrible creatures which were the proverbial 
inhabitants of the desert between Palestine and Egypt (see 30 6!) 
will no longer be found there. 

This “‘road’”’ is merely typical, like so many other things in 
Second Isaiah, but it held an important place in the poet’s 
thought. The flight (n72) from Egypt symbolizes (and assures!) 
the coming restoration from all parts of the earth, “the north, 
the south, the east, and the west,”’ 43 51., 49 12, 22, 604, 9, 66 20. 
The “highway through the desert,” by which from all lands the 
“fugitives” (43 14), the “‘captives’’ (49 25), the “exiles” (51 14), 
the ‘“‘ransomed”’ (35 10, 51 10, 62 12) are to return, is a miraculous 
repetition of the way traversed by the Israelites from the Red 
Sea to the land of their fathers, when Moses, by the might of 
Yahweh, led them home (63 11-14). 

The author of chapter 11, who takes over the idea (and indeed 
all of the material of the chapter) from Second Isaiah, and treats 
it worthily, includes in his imagery the assembling of the Jews 
of the Dispersion at the Red Sea, in the coming age, in prepara- 
tion for the journey to the holy land.** The passage, vss. 11-16, 


is an important parallel, and deserves to be quoted almost entire, 
as follows: 


In that day Yahweh will give his hand the second time(!)* to redeem 
the remnant of his people, that shall remain, from [all the countries] and 
from the isles of the sea. . . . He will assemble the outcasts of Israel and 
gather together the dispersed of Judah from the four corners of the 


ts Observe that in 1116 the word sWwxp, not rendered in the LXX and 
logically impossible in this verse, is either an interpolation or (much more 
probably) the insertion of a copyist, occasioned by the adjoining words. 

% It is important to note that this author, like every other “‘post-exilic” 
writer (and this includes the bulk of all the “ prophetic’’ literature, as may be 
seen in any recent critical commentary), had never heard of any Return from 
Babylonia. Was not this event a great deliverance, a turning point to be put 
beside the return from Egypt? Micah, 6 4and 7 15, also ignores it. No psalmist, 
excepting the author of the very late and fantastic Ps 137, had ever heard of 
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earth. .. . And Yahweh will utterly destroy the tongue of the Egyptian 
sea, and in his wrath will wave his hand over the river [of Egypt; cf. 
19 5] and smite it into seven streams, and cause men to march over dry- 
shod. And there shall be a highway for the remnant of his people, that 
shall remain, as there was for Israel in the day when he came up out of 
the land of Egypt. 


The road by which “the ransomed of Yahweh shall return and 
come to Zion,” the highway through the desert of a second 
Exodus, is here plainly characterized. It is the same picture 
which appears constantly in the poems of the older prophet, 
Second Isaiah, from 35 to 66. It is hardly necessary to insist 
that no actual assembling in Egypt was ever in the mind of either 
writer. Neither of the two seems to have any definite part of the 
world especially in view as a home of the “exiles,” they were 
everywhere. Twice in II Is (43 14 and 60 sf.) the return in ships 
is particularly mentioned. 

The author of Is 34-66 does not himself name Egypt in speak- 
ing of the great homecoming. He doubtless felt that mention 
of a “return” of the ransomed of Yahweh through the wilderness 
could not fail to call up that most familiar scene. So in 35 s, 
40 3, 49 10f., 57 13f., and 6210 the “highway” appears simply 
as a standing property of the eschatology. In 403, to be sure, 
samo. (Num 1 1, etc.) followed by ma5ya(!) would infallibly sug- 
gest, to any Jewish reader of the time, a journey up to Palestine 
and Jerusalem from the south. 


Definite allusion to Egypt as the (imagined) starting point of 
the homeward journey happens to be made in several places. 
In the long passage 43 12-21 the miraculous road of the Messianic 
time is described in even greater detail than in chapter 35, and 
there is constant reference to the flight from Egypt. Vs. 12: 
“There was no strange god among you”’ (Deut 32 12, 16). Vs. 19: 


it. The psalms which review the history of Israel, telling of Yahweh’s mercies, 
do not mention it. What an inspiring theme it would have given! The story 
told by the Chronicler of course became familiar; but it was known to be 
intended for outside consumption, the working-out of a theory, not a record 
of actual events, and therefore the Hebrew writers (like Ben Sira, 49 11-13!) 
simply ignored it. The only definite mention outside the Chronicler’s history 
is in Tobit 14 5. 
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the desert through which the great highway will pass is the 
pow (Deut 32 10). Vss. 16f.: Yahweh makes a way through the 
sea, and annihilates the hostile army. Vss. is #.: unlike the water- 
less waste of the former journeying, the newly created wilderness 
will be flowing with rivers. More important than all this, we 
are told who the “exiles” are, who are to pass over this miraculous 
road in the great day which is destined to come. In vs. 5, in intro- 
ducing the scene of deliverance, Yahweh had promised to bring 
home the children of Israel from all the ends of the earth; and 
now, in vs. 14, the promise is renewed in a single vivid picture. 
From remote lands of Egyptian bondage the “fugitives” (o°m73) 
will come forth. The coasts and isles of the sea will be made to 
give them up, and they will return in ships (as in 60 st.). ‘‘For 
your sake I will send, and cause all the fugitives to embark; in the 
ships are their shouts of rejoicing.” 

Here, in our Hebrew text, is the first occurrence of the foolish 
interpolation, ow>-b22, fully demonstrated in The Second 
Isaiah, 44-52. The other two occurrences will be noticed pres- 
ently. As the verse stands, it is absolutely incomprehensible; 
the terrible work made of it by all interpreters is only too well 
known. The verb *n7"n7, which has caused the commentators 
such trouble (see Duhm), is now explained, see Psalm 107 23. 
Observe that in each of the three cases of this interpolation o'1w> 
is “‘Chaldea” (as in Jer 50 10, Ezek 23 15, etc.), not “Chaldeans.” 
With the two proper names removed, both sense and meter are 
perfect. 

Especial attention should be called to this example of the 
owo-baa operation, for several reasons. In the first place, the 
fact of interpolation is here absolutely certain. No reader to 
whom it has been suggested can fail to see how the removal of 
the two proper names brings order out of hopeless confusion, 
sense out of nonsense, and restores the scene sketched in vs. 5. 
In the second place, the verse (14) in its original form shows 
clearly the fact, fundamental for any fruitful study of Second 
Isaiah, that the prophet’s inspiring predictions of restoration 
always refer to the dawn of the Messianic Age, never to any 
lesser turn of events. Thirdly, the evidence tending to show the 
work of the same interpolating editor whose hand has appeared 
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in the earlier chapters of the book should not be overlooked. 
The careless way in which the significant names are tossed in, 
sometimes in utter disregard of the requirement of the context 
and even without any attempt to make grammatical connection(}!), 
points to the man whose precisely similar operations have been 
seen in 21 2, 22.6, and 23 13. Other examples having the same 
definite purpose, including the Cyrus insertion in 44 28 and 45 1, 
are yet to be mentioned. 

The next passage in which the figure of “the road” means 
Remember the flight from Egypt! is 48 201. The original Heb- 
rew text was the following: 


DST Dwr TTT m7 bipa WS INS 
apy’ may mT rds) YOST TSP TY MNS 


The word 1708 is unnecessary interpretation, added later. The 
3|3 meter, here restored, is continued. The translation: ‘Go 
forth, flee, with a shout of joy! Proclaim this, make it known; 
carry it forth to the end of the earth; (say,) Yahweh redeemed 
his servant Jacob.” And the following verse tells of the journey 
through the desert of the Exodus. 

Here, again, is the o°w>-baa interpolation, fatal to both sense 
and meter. It had just before been made, with similar effect, 
in vs. 14. The two passages are so closely parallel, each telling 
of a great announcement—evidently the same announcement— 
to be made to all the world, that the interpolation of the one 
passage carried with it the other. The original text of vs. 14 was 
the following: 


St TT O13 °D Wow) n2d>> Wap 
IWAN WSN Mwy? Tams mip OxA 


“Assemble, all ye, and hear! What one of them foretold this? 
The One God, Yahweh, loves him; he will execute his pleasure 
and his might.” The reading nxt is made certain by the parallels, 
43 9 and 45 21; also by 42 23 and vss. 16 and 20 in this chapter. 
For mr 5xn, see 42 5, in a very similar context. The one whom 
Yahweh “‘loved’’ and ‘‘called” (vs. 15) was of course Abraham; 
it is only necessary to refer to 41 sf. (see also below). In this 
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case the Targum is not led astray, but interprets (twice) : ‘Abra- 
ham, your father.”” The interpolating editor, on the contrary, 
introduces Cyrus without directly naming him, and makes him 
say piously in vs. 16b: “Now my Lord Yahweh has sent me, and 
his spirit." The purpose of the threefold “Babylon-Chaldea” 
insertion is quite clear. 

Explanation of the ‘‘I’’ of the sentence just quoted as referring 
to the prophet(!) is seen to be quite impossible when it is really 
considered. It would then be necessary to suppose that the 
sentence (in this context!) was written in bitter mockery by an 
enemy of the prophet. On the contrary, the way in which it 
immediately follows the dramatic announcement in vs. 15, “I 
called him, I have brought him and will prosper his way”’ (cf. 
45 3, 4, 13), shows as plainly as possible that Cyrus is represented 
as accepting the great appointment. The interpolation in vs. 20 
thereupon brings the result, most effectively, as the exiles are 
exhorted to “flee” from Babylonia. There is no need of further 
manipulation of the text in the interest of the Chronicler’s 
theory, and from this point onward Cyrus and the Babylonian 
exiles are completely forgotten. 

Another of the “highway”’ passages is 51 9-11. This is partic- 
ularly interesting because of its repetition of 3510 (see The 
Second Isaiah, 196 f., and Olmstead in AJSL, LIII, 253), show- 
ing that the same picture was in mind in both places. Here also 
it is only Egypt, and the road thence to Zion. 

Still another example is the highly dramatic passage 52 7-12. 
Here the messenger of good tidings and the watchmen (as also 
in 62 6!) are reminiscent of 40 3f., 91., and the desert bursting 
into song (52 9) repeats the figure of 352. The road for the 
returning children of Israel is unquestionably the same in these 
three chapters, 35, 40, 52; and in 52 11¢. the address is to the 
great company departing from Egypt. The significance of the 
parallel of this cry, ‘‘Depart, go out thence!’’ with the same cry 
in 48 20 (removing the interpolation) must not be lost to sight. 
Recollect also that this same road appears in the strikingly similar 
passages 57 14 and 62 10. 

In Second Isaiah, at least, there is neither mention nor trace 
of any other “road” than this which leads up from the symbolic 
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Egypt. The reason why it is made so conspicuous, in chapter 
after chapter, is obvious when the great prophecy is understood. 
The emphasis on [srael’s beginnings is essential to the prophet’s 
argument, which finds just here its main support. Yahweh chose 
for himself this one people. Wondrous proof of the fact, evidence 
which no one could deny or doubt, is the rescue from the “house 
of bondage.”’ This event was not merely known to Israel, it 
took place in the eyes of all the world. Hence the constant 
admonition, especially in the introductory chapters: Remember 
the past! and learn from it what the future of Israel must be. The 
God who created the universe (40 22, 26) does not make mistakes. 
The argument is compressed into a single sentence in 41 27; 
a verse universally misunderstood at present, because of the 
false theory of the prophecy and consequent failure to see its 
author’s reasoning. Yahweh says to his people: ‘The beginnings 
are already before you, behold them; and Zion will soon have 
her herald of good tidings!”’ All the joyful promises in Second 
Isaiah, from chapter 35 to chapter 66, refer to the final triumph, 
which Yahweh will bring about “‘in its time” (60 22). 

The prophet’s argument is sound from beginning to end, and is 
brilliantly elaborated through many chapters. Its major premise, 
the omnipotence of Yahweh, is introduced in chapter 40; its minor 
premise, the choice of Israel, makes its appearance in chapter 41. 

No other Hebrew writer saw so clearly the value of the argu- 
ment from history and used it with such effect. While the prophet 
is gaining his standing-ground, and from time to time afterwards, 
he turns to the story of the nation’s beginning, telling how 
Yahweh called its founder from Ur of the Chaldees (Gen 15 7) 
and from Haran (12 1), and made him great in the world. Thus, 
the argument contained in chapters 40 and 41 is repeated in 
briefer form in 51, which opens with the exhortation, “Look to 
Abraham your father, and to Sarah who bore you!” (vs. 2), 
declares the omnipotence of the God of Israel, promises the 
destruction of all his enemies (vs. s), and ends with the summary 
statement (vs. 16), “I planted the heavens, laid the foundations 
of the earth, and said to Zion, You are my people!” 

The founder of the Hebrew nation was Yahweh’s ‘‘dear friend” 
(41 s, 43 4, 48 14), given from the first the promise of triumph 
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over his adversaries. And not merely the promise! With the 
divine help he himself was made to discomfit and put to flight 
the greatest kings of the earth, as is narrated in Gen 14. The 
victory was typical, and it is thus used in Is 41. Just as the road 
from Egypt is symbolic of the Messianic home-coming, so 
Abraham’s exploit typifies the nearing universal triumph. The 
beginnings were small, but the end will be tremendous, renovating 
the world. The nations are having their day; but Yahweh, with 
Israel’s champion “‘at his right hand’’ (41 13, 42 6, 451), “‘will 
dash them in pieces like a potter’s vessel,’’ will “strike through 
kings in the day of his wrath” (Ps. 2 9, 1105). This, exactly, is 
the main theme of chapter 41. Its framework is an imaginary 
debate with the foreign peoples and their ‘“‘gods,” the outcome 
of which is the conclusion, that he who chose his people in the 
beginning and makes them triumph in the end must be acknowl- 
edged as the God of all the world; as in fact he is acknowledged 
in the familiar passages in chapters 45, 49, 60, and 66, where 
the dawn of the Messianic age is depicted. 

It would be hard to find, anywhere in the history of literature, 
a specimen of blind exegesis which could surpass the one given 
by the modern interpreters of this 41st chapter of Isaiah; in 
which the prophet, speaking in Yahweh’s name, puts before his 
hearers the evidence which no other people on earth could match. 
Who is the “righteous one” (p7J¥, see Jerome’s justum)*? whom 
Yahweh called, who trampled on Kings, who as he came professed 
faith in Yahweh (vs. 25), whose career in its outcome must con- 
vince the world that Israel’s God is supreme? The commentators 
answer, with one voice, Cyrus! in spite of all the evidence for- 
bidding this interpretation. 

The god who “‘called’” Cyrus was of course Marduk. Ask the 
king himself, ask any of the peoples round about. They all knew 
that’ Marduk had chosen Cyrus and given him his victories; 
nothing that he might do could change their belief, or his. The 
prophet is made to declare that the slaughter and devastation 
in western Asia accomplished by this pagan invader will be 


1 The vocalization P'¥ (adverbial accusative) was probably brought about 
by 42 6 and 45 13, 
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recognized by all the inhabitants of the earth as a part of 
Yahweh’s plan for his people, and will compel them to admit 
that there is no other god. The same thing is said, in a similar 
context, in 45.6: “that they may know, from the rising of the 
sun and from the west, that there is none beside me.” But any 
“prophet” of even mediocre intelligence would have known 
better than to say such a foolish thing. Nothing that Cyrus 
had done, did do, or could possibly do, would shed any such 
light on the inhabited earth. 

The one whom Yahweh “called from the east” is Abraham, 
as the whole chapter shows. The prophet himself tells us this 
in vs. 9! In vs. 25 he alludes to both places from which the 
patriarch was called: from Haran (the north), and, still farther 
back, from Ur (the east). He came, calling upon Yahweh's 
name. Equally decisive is the argument of the chapter, with 
its constant insistence on an eternal plan (attested by Israel, 
48 4!) in which the beginning already declares and typifies 
the end. As the patriarch humbled the mightiest kings of his 
time, utterly defeating them (Gen 14), so in the coming day 
Israel’s leader, at Yahweh’s right hand, will humble all nations 
(vss. s-16), and they must then acknowledge that there is but one 
God; as they are represented as confessing in chapters 45, 49, 
60, and 66. The prophet’s argument is indeed unanswerable. 
The “beginning of Zion” (jvx> wx) was the call of Abraham, 
and the end is announced by the God who makes no mistakes. 

In the verses (21.) describing Abraham’s defeat of the four 
great kings there is an interesting word to which attention should 
be called, namely 05797°. Why is Yahweh represented as taking 
especial interest in the pursuing of the kings? Were not defeat 
and slaughter enough? The answer is seen in Gen 14 141., where 
Abraham’s pursuit of them is the most prominent feature of 
the story, and the form OB 37*) occurs. The Jewish reader of 
41 3 would at once be reminded of the famous narrative of the 
book of Genesis, and it was with this purpose in mind that the 
verb was used. It is a remarkable fact that the old Jewish 
exegesis of the passage, represented by the Targum, saw in it 
only Abraham, in spite of the compelling interpolation in 45 1. 
In short, the reasoning of the chapter, from beginning to end, 
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requires Abraham and cannot possibly do without him. Cyrus, 
on the contrary, is utterly out of place, and his supposed pres- 
ence in vss. 2 and 25 renders the prophet’s imposing argument 
merely ludicrous. Duhm, in his Commentary, 3rd ed., 280 below, 
“shows up” the argument and its author unsparingly (and 
justly, according to the view of the chapter held by him and by 
modern scholars generally): ‘‘Jeder beliebige Andersglaubige 
wiirde ihn widerlegt, wo nicht gar verlacht haben,” etc., etc. 
The Hebrew theologian cuts a sorry figure. 

The chapter is so fundamentally important, it will be well to 
trace again the course of its reasoning. 

The gods of the nations are challenged: can any one of them 
show an eternal plan, long ago announced, and now being brought 
to its promised consummation? The challenge is fully stated 
in 22f.; in 2-4 the ‘“‘beginning” of Yahweh’s plan is set forth. 

The nations respond, in nervous agitation (5-7); they join 
forces, and turn out the very best gods that can be manufactured 
(a fine specimen of the prophet’s characteristic irony). 

Yahweh neither forgets his call of Abraham (vs. 9), nor ever 
loses sight of his people (i0#.); he is bringing his plan to its 
conclusion. Israel will destroy his enemies (151.), and the exiles 
will return in triumph (1s¢.). 

In 25 ff. Yahweh sums up: I called him in the beginning, and 
in the end*® he triumphs; the “gods’’ of the nations are proved 
worthless. 

Every writer is entitled to the interpretation which justifies 
him, rather than that which declares him foolish. There is but 
one permissible conclusion here, and to it every unprejudiced 
reader will give assent: in this chapter, at least, there is no Cyrus. 

The interpretation of 41 21. carries with it, of necessity, that 
of the passage 45 1#., in which the prophet returns to his former 
argument. In this case the time is the future, and Zion’s pro- 
tagonist is being called and trained for his great work; the 
Servant—always Israel’s representative, when not the nation 
itself—does not yet know Yahweh (42 191., 49 4). His conquests, 


%8 The first verb in vs. 25b, ‘he shall trample,” is future; as all the versions 
understood it, and as the beginning of vs. 26 implies. 
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at Yahweh’s right hand (vs. 1; cf. 41 10, 13, 42 6), will subdue and 
convince all the world. Later in the chapter, the humbled 
nations confess Yahweh, vss. 14#., 20#. The interpolation, 
“Cyrus,” in 451 (already made evident by the meter) is thus 
exposed with certainty, and with it goes 44 2s. The awkwardness 
of the latter verse is especially to be noted, since this quality 
appears so conspicuously in the other interpolations shown in 
the preceding pages. We see here the same purposeful editor 
whose work has been traced from 14 28-32 onward. 

There are two more passages which belong to the Cyrus group. 
The first of these is 45 13. In my Second Isaiah I attempted to 
explain this as the work of the prophet, but I am now convinced 
that it is an interpolation. The second is 46 11, in a passage 
which repeats in brief compass the argument of chapter 41. 
“Remember the former things!’ is Yahweh’s exhortation. “I 
am God, and there is none like me, declaring the end from the 
beginning.” Thereupon follows, as in 41 2, 25, the reminder of 
the “beginning,” the choice of Abraham: “Calling my servant 
from the east, the man of my counsel from a far country.” The 
change from the original reading ‘tay (cf. 44 26) to the wy(!) 
of the present text might conceivably have been accidental, but 
is much more probably the work of our interpolating editor; 
compare his operation, shown above, in the closely parallel 
passage, 48 14-16. 

Thus disappears from Second Isaiah the impossible Cyrus; 
for, aside from these few editorial touches, there is nowhere in 
the prophecy allusion either to him or to the circumstances of his 
time. With his disappearance, there comes at once into view the 
supreme creation of Hebrew religious philosophy, one of the 
greatest achievements of all time: the carefully planned and 
closely knit work beginning with chapter 34 and ending with 66. 

As long as the editor’s historical setting of Babylonia and 
“540 B.C.” is accepted, it is impossible to see, in the group of 
chapters which can be regarded as belonging to it, anything 
logical or consistent; only the confused reasoning of a misguided 
enthusiast, a succession of enigmas, and a composite text. The 
editor accomplished his purpose, and must be given credit for 
it. His alterations of the text, with all their ill-fitting ugliness, 
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form a most powerful group. While gaining the desired back- 
ground, they also resulted, inevitably, in reducing a logical 
unity to foolish fragments. 

Clear evidence that numerous poems of the great collection 
cannot possibly be located in Babylonia, nor in the sixth century, 
led to the absurd theory of a “‘Trito-Isaiah,”’ the supposed work 
of a group of small ‘‘prophets’” who wrote at a later date, bor- 
rowing from “II Isaiah” his language, ideas, and literary genius— 
for these poems also are masterpieces, 63 1—64 11 perhaps the 
finest literary composition of the entire book." 

There is no pause, nor change of plan, after chapter 55. Nor 
is there change of scene. 542 shows plainly that it was com- 
posed in Jerusalem, nor is there any other natural interpretation 
of 40 9, 4814., and 521. The author of these chapters con- 
tinues with the same point of view, the same highly individual 
religious-philosophical conceptions, and the same literary char- 
acteristics, to the end of 66. Attention was called, above, to 
the renewal by Professors Scott and Olmstead of the proof that 
chapter 35 belongs to Second Isaiah. The evidence for 56-66 


is more varied and far stronger. It was sufficiently set forth in 
The Second Isaiah, 183-203, and the conclusion there stated may 


% The atmosphere and mood of some of the chapters in the latter part of 
the book have naturally seemed strange in a ‘“‘ prophecy of comfort,” but they 
belong to the original plan. The prophet was not the soft-hearted religious 
teacher who could keep his eyes fixed only on the remote future. His prophecy 
has three chief aims: to draw a worthy picture of the Coming Leader; to 
deliver a “totally new” message (48 6f., cf. 49 5f.) of the conversion of the 
Gentiles to the worship of Yahweh (not to Judaism); and—most important 
of all—to rebuke a faithless and stubborn people. 

The beginning with chapters 34 and 35 is shrewdly planned: doom for the 
enemies, salvation for the chosen of Yahweh! Rebuke then begins very mildly 
in 40, increases noticeably in the following chapters until it is severe in 48 and 
50, and at last, in 57, 59, and 65, full advantage is taken of the opportunity 
for which the way has been prepared! The salvation of the right-minded 
Gentiles is proclaimed again and again, from 42 onward to 66. As for the 
Coming Leader (also, at Yahweh's right hand, a mighty warrior), the prophet 
evidently prefers not to think of him as a king; yet because of the promise to 
the house of David (to which he once refers, 55 3) he twice speaks of him as 
“anointed” (45 1, 611). All this, from 34 to 66, is calculated and consistent 
in every detail 
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be repeated here: “‘In the face of the array of evidence presented, 
so varied in character and yet so self-consistent, it would be 
superfluous to insist again that the twenty-seven poems are the 
work of a single hand; there is clearly no other possibility. The 
hypothesis of ‘imitation’ would be absurd. Such imitation as 
must be postulated, such exact duplication of personality, is not 
only without example in the literature of any age, but is also 
humanly impossible.” 

There are interpolations in these latter chapters of the book, 
conspicuously 56 2-6 and 58 131. (the work of one and the same 
hand), but there is no trace of the editorial operation described 
in the preceding pages, or of any similar attempt to ensure the 
historical setting; a purpose which was fully accomplished by 
means of chapters 36-39, taken from 2 Kings. These chapters, 
as has already been indicated, did not constitute a later addition 
to an already existing book of Isaiah, but were inserted in their 
present place, at the time when the great work was compiled, 
in order to secure effectively for the prophet the collection of 
poem-prophecies, 34-66, evidently regarded as a unit. If the 


chapters from 2 Kings had been inserted between 33 and 34, 
the whole of this “II Isaiah” would have been recognized as 
unauthentic (for there must have been many in Jerusalem who 
had known it as a separate work), and it accordingly would soon 
have been detached. But after the book had been thus com- 
pleted with the “II Isaiah” locked in,*° it is plain that the result 
could never have been disturbed. 


2 For other examples of this same device, in the OT literature, see The 
Second Isaiah, 103, note. 








EARLY CHRISTIAN HOSPITALITY: A FACTOR 
IN THE GOSPEL TRANSMISSION 
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ODERN study addresses itself to the human elements in 

the growth of Christianity. These are accurately observed 
wherever the sources offer adequate information; for example, 
in the life of the Pauline communities. Contemporary gospel 
research, especially in the study of the primitive preaching, has 
been of particular value in discovering in these social forces the 
very basis of Christianity’s development. At all such points 
one is actually studying the early Christian life. 

Early Christian hospitality is one of its most charming feat- 
ures. The New Testament data, as far as those contained in 
the specific vocabulary are concerned, admit citation in full. 
Paul, in Romans 12 13, urges hospitality in saying: 

“Supply the needs of the consecrated; be unfailing in hospi- 
tality.” The Epistle to the Hebrews counsels: 


Let brotherly love continue. Do not forget to be hospitable to strangers, 
for by being so, some, without knowing it, have had angels as their 
guests (13 2). 


1 Peter (49) urges the practice of hospitality ‘without mur- 
muring.’”” The Pastoral Epistles, which reflect an advanced 
situation in the detailed specialization of the duties of church 
officials, cite hospitality as a duty of the bishops (Titus 1 s) 
on the one hand, and of the ‘‘widows” at the lower end of the 
scale of workers. The good standing of a widow involves 
not only proper bringing up of children, but the fact that she 
is known also as 


being hospitable to strangers, washing the feet of the consecrated, help- 
ing people in distress (1 Timothy 5 10). 
141 
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Were these the only references to early Christian hospitality, 
no weighty conclusions could be drawn. But they are not. As 
is true in other instances, when patristic sources are interroga- 
ted, no line can be drawn between the New Testament and 
extra-canonical writings of the same period. Thus additional 
materials come to light. For example, in 1 Clement a compli- 
ment can be paid the Corinthian church for the “magnificence” 
of its peoples’ hospitality (12). Abraham is shown to have 
been rewarded for practicing what is now a conventional virtue 
(10 7); Lot and Rahab are cited as exemplary in this (111, 121), 
whether or not less praiseworthy aspects in their lives were in 
the minds of the urbane bishop or his recalcitrant readers. 


The simple words of Hermas are relevant. In a list of good 
deeds commended are these: 


To minister to widows, to look after orphans and the destitute, to redeem 
God's slaves from distress, to be hospitable, for in hospitality may be 
found the practice of good (Mand., 8,10). 


Praise is accorded 


bishops and hospitable persons who at all times received God's slaves 
into their houses gladly and without hypocrisy, and the bishops always 
ceaselessly sheltered the destitute and the widows by their ministration 
(Sim., 9, 27, 2). 


While there is no occurrence of the terms for hospitality in 
Justin’s writings, his statements concerning it may be cited. 
In a passage contrasting the present and the former ways of 
the lives of Christians, he remarks that 


we who valued above all things the acquisition of wealth and posessions, 
now bring what we have into a common stock, and share with everyone 
in need; we who hated and destroyed one another and because their 
manners were different would not live with men of a different tribe, now, 
since the coming of Christ, live familiarly with them, and pray for our 
enemies (A pol., 14). 


Following this is a lengthy quotation of gospel precepts, includ- 
ing the command to share with the needy. Presently Justin 
notes that non-Christians have been favorably impressed by 
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the bearing of ‘‘strangers’” (aliens, travellers) when they have 
been defrauded (16, 4). Later, in the priceless description of 
Christian worship, he says that 


and they who are well to do, and willing, give what each thinks fit, and 
what is collected is deposited with the leader, who aids widows and 
orphans and those who, through sickness or any other cause, are in want. 
and those who are under arrest, and the strangers stopping with us (67, 6), 


These references, from Paul to Justin, permit certain gener- 
alizations. The early Christians took over, in some sense, a 
Greek institution of considerable antiquity. In the days of the 
city-states hospitality was highly formalized. When travel 
was not so common, and when the closely and intricately drawn 
political lines hindered easy communication, it was advanta- 
geous — or practically necessary — for an alien of one state to 
have the relation of guest to someone who was his host. This 
relation was so formal that it was inherited. Obviously early 
Christian hospitality was based upon this Greek convention. 

It is significant that the passages in which the references 
to hospitality occur (in the New Testament) are all of the parae- 
netic category. That is, they relate to a generalized pattern 
of behavior which was expected to apply universally. Thus 
when Paul refers to hospitality in Romans 12 he is not exhorting 
only the Romans, nor does he expect that this advice will apply 
only to them. The Romans were not necessarily so urged because 
they were deficient in hospitality. It is of the essence of parae- 
nesis that its ethical patterns are general, and universally 
applicable among Christians. Thus it is of the highest impor- 
tance that the epistolary paraenesis includes hospitality in the 
Christian ethos; its generality is evidence that considerable 
practice lay behind the paraeneitc message. 

When the passages in Hermas and the Pastorals are brought 
into connection with the other New Testament passages, it 
appears that hospitality was a particular task of bishops and 
widows. Interesting details of the qualifications of the “widows” 
are given. They obviously occupy (as did the exorcists and 
the readers somewhat later) a rank in the “minor orders” of 
the ministry. Evidently this was a convenient way out of a 
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practical difficulty. The early Christians undertook to care 
for all their needy, and, for obvious reasons, widows furnished 
a large proportion of the number of these. What better, or 
what more natural, than for them, or some of them, to be en- 
rolled as church workers, and thus render a service in return 
for what was done for them? This is precisely what one finds 
in the Pastorals, Hermas, Ignatius, and Polycarp. 

In Justin the connection of hospitality with the duty of 
relieving those under arrest is another specialized factor. There 
is abundant illustration that the maintenance of helpful rela- 
tionship with persons under arrest was one of the most effective 
customs of early Christian life.* 

One such case is especially relevant for present review: that 
of Ignatius. His letters, written while he was being transported 
as a confessor to meet his death in Rome, do not contain the 
terms of hospitality. But his story is one long illustration of it. 
In cities where his guard stopped, delegations of Christians of 
these and nearby cities visited him; that they lightened his 
journey with more than words of cheer is not to be doubted. 
Indeed, there is obvious point in Ignatius’ letter to the people 
in Rome; he wrote to forestall any attempt to rescue him from 
his fate, and of course there was only one way by which that 
might have been accomplished. Ignatius was a distinguished 
recipient of early Christian hospitality; the fact, despite the 
lack of the terms, is plain. 

It may not be amiss to cite, at this point, a satire which goes 
far to indicate the manner and the degree to which these con- 
verging interests had reached a conventionalized formulation. 
For when an institution is satirized, it is of accepted standing. 
It is significant, therefore, that Lucian, in satirizing the Christ- 
ian zeal for martyrdom, reflects the relation of hospitality to 
it. His dubious hero, becoming a Christian, was arrested, and 


now that he had been arrested, the Christians, looking upon the thing 
asa misfortune, left no stone unturned in their efforts to secure his release. 
Then when this proved to be impracticable, they all the time zealously 


tFor a full discussion, with citation of cases, see Riddle, The Martyrs, 
Chicago, 1931, passim. 
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rendered to him ministries of every sort ... They were accustomed to 
bring in all sorts of food, and read their sacred scriptures . .. Moreover, 
certain of them came even from the cities of Asia, sent by Christians 
from the common charge, to help the man, and advocate his cause, and 
comfort him. They exhibit extraordinary activity whenever some such 
thing occurs affecting their common interest ... And what is more, on 
the pretext of his imprisonment, many contributions of money came to 
Peregrinus at that time, and he made no little income out of it (Of the 
Death of Peregrinus, 11-13). 


But early Christian hospitality was not limited to special- 
ized functions with reference to poor relief, widows, and the 
persecuted. It is equally important that it operated in the 
dissemination of the gospel tradition. 

As has been pointed out, contemporary work on the gospels 
studies the human factors in the early Christian movement. 
It is of primary importance that in the beginning it was 
people, not documents, who spread the good news about 
Jesus. It was the spoken word— the human voice — which 
carried their messages. Before anything was written the early 
Christian keryks voiced his kerygma.? These messengers went 
about from place to place; coincident with Christianity’s expan- 
sion and growth they travelled throughout wide-spread terri- 
tories of the Mediterranean world in their work of carrying 
the gospel story to all its peoples. 

The travel involved in the early Christian ‘missions’? was 
itself a notable phenomenon. Travel was a common feature 
of Hellenistic life, as it had not been in classical times. Of 
course this was an aspect of the characteristic economic devel- 
opments of the Hellenistic age. But it is significant that the 
Christian heralds appeared at a time when travel had been made 
safe, and relatively much easier than had formerly been possible. 
At all events, there was much travel and migration among the 
early Christians. Perhaps the career of Paul was exceptional 
in this respect. Perhaps the travels of Peter (Cephas?) and 
Barnabas were unusual in extent. One cannot know how typical 
was the case of Prisca and Aquila, migrating from Rome to 


* The best discussion of this in Dibelius, From Tradition to Gospel, London, 
1935, Ch. 1. 
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Corinth and then to Ephesus. But one need not doubt that 
Christian heralds travelled widely, and that migration of Christ- 
ian families was frequent. 

Certainly early Christian hospitality figured in this phenom- 
enon. It became regarded as the right of travelling or migrating 
Christians to expect entertainment by fellow Christians where 
they stopped en route. The sources establish this beyond per- 
adventure. The Didache, for example, not without unconscious 
humor, reflects such a situation: 


Whoever, then, comes and teaches you... receive him... If his presen- 
tation is for the increase of justness and knowledge of the Lord, receive 
him as the Lord ... Let every apostle who comes to you be received as 
the Lord, but he is not to remain with you more than one day, or a second 
if necessary; if he stays three days, he is a false prophet. And when an 
apostle goes away, let him take nothing but bread until he reaches his 
night's resting place; if he asks for money he is a false prophet (11, 1-3). 


The context, concerning tests of these wandering prophets, 
is as instructive as it is entertaining; in the entire passage one 
has a very human picture of early Christian hospitality. 


The migrant layman is also a figure in the Didache: 


Receive anyone who comes in the name of the Lord. But when you have 
tested him you shall know him . . . If he who comes is indeed a traveller, 
help him as much as you can. But he shall not remain with you more 
than two days, or three, if necessary. But if he wishes to settle down 
with you, and if he has a trade, let him work for his food. But if he does 
not have a trade, provide for him according to your judgment, so that 
no one who is a Christian shall live among you in idleness. But if he will 
not do this, he is trading on his Christianity; beware of such people (12). 


Hermas further corroborates the picture. He urges the dis- 
tinction of the true spirit from the false by marking the life of 
the supposed prophet. The false one exalts himself, talks too 
much, lives luxuriously, and demands a reward else he will not 
prophesy. He shuns an assembly of just men, betakes himself 
to the double-minded and empty, and prophesies to them ina 
corner, deceiving them (Mandate 11). 

When certain sections of the New Testament are placed 
against this background, they have particular meaning. Thus 
2 and 3 John are illuminated. “The elder” writes, in 3 John, 
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to Gaius, commending him for his way of dealing with the 
worthy migrants who sojourned in his community. Some had 
come to him, he had received them, and had done for them 
what was considered proper. They had testified to this. The 
elder agrees that these people were worthy, and says to Gaius 
that “we ought to welcome such people”; it was because of 
the Name that they were travelling, depending upon their 
coreligionists, accepting nothing from others. But the elder 
complains bitterly of Diotrephes, for he had opposed the elder 
and had spoken against him; moreover, he would not receive 
the travellers, but had forbidden those who wished to accord 
them hospitality to do so, and had ousted from the church the 
one who had nevertheless done what he forbade. This, in the 
judgment of ‘‘the elder,” was an illegal act; it was the situation 
thus precipitated that led him to write. 

2 John reflects a similar situation from the opposite view- 
point. ‘The elder” now makes the distinction between those 
who are worthy of hospitality and those who are not; it is he 
who forbids hospitality to the unworthy. He alleges that the 
migrants to whom he refers are deceivers; they do not have 
Christ’s teaching. Therefore if anyone comes who does not 
have Christ’s teaching, he is not to be received into one’s house. 
Indeed, one must refuse him even polite greeting; one must not 
say Chaire to him, for to do even that would be to share his 
evil work. 

The obvious point is that in 2 and 3 John the problem of 
distinguishing between worthy and unworthy travellers is 
exactly the same as the problem basic to the similar sections 
of the Didache and Hermas. It is shared by 1 John, and is 
reflected also by Ignatius. It is the distinction between the 
generally accepted message and the messages of minority groups. 
This is the objective fact of the rise of the problem of sectaries 
in early Christianity. Since there was no one authoritative 
body of belief or teaching, since the content of Christian teach- 
ing was in process of evolution, and since its inchoate volume 
was shaping into definable trends, it devolved upon local leaders 
to determine what was right and wrong, true and false. Natur- 
ally to the representatives of the minority groups the judgment 
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should have been exactly the reverse; they deemed their messages 
to be the truth, and that of their opponents to be in error. The 
determination of the points at issue does not concern us; the 
situation, and the way in which hospitality figures, are relevant. 
It will be remembered that 2 and 3 John and the Didache reflect 
situations in which the issue is created by travelling messengers, 
that the problem of “‘testing’’ is shared by the Didache and 
Hermas, and that the disciplinary and dogmatic aspects are 
handled in 1 John and Ignatius, not to mention Polycarp. 


The further reference of the specific problem of 2 and 3 John, 
and of the general problem which appears in these sources, the 
Didache, Hermas, and Ignatius, is with reference to early Christ- 
ian hospitality as a factor in the gospel transmission. That 
these migrants were carrying the gospel story is obvious. Plainly 
in some cases the privilege of hospitality was abused. This is 
why the tests arose; some were taking advantage of hospitality 
to the point that it amounted to gratuitous support, some were 
greviously overstaying a legitimate welcome. But even so, 
extreme care is taken that their messages might not be stopped. 
An unworthy “prophet,’’ when supposedly speaking ‘in a 
spirit,’” must be heard. Should he ask for a meal it must be 
brought; only if he eats the meal may they draw the conclusion 
that he is a ‘false prophet.’”” One may ask for money; it must 
be brought — only if he takes it is he proven to be a false prophet. 
Everyone must be received; only when one stays longer than 
three days can he be deemed unworthy. A very quaint picture 
of the safeguard of the tests is given by the Didache: 


But no prophet who has been tried and is genuine, who performs a cosmic 
mystery of the church, if he does not teach others to do what he does 
himself, is to be judged by you (11, 11). 


The positive side of it is urged with reference to ‘teachers’: 
they, with the true prophets, are to be maintained. They are 
to be given the “‘firstfruits” of produce, clothing, money — all, 
indeed, of one’s possessions. Clearly this correlates with the 
Pastorals, in which ‘“elders’’ are acknowledged to be worth 
twice as much as they get, especially those whose work is preach- 
ing and teaching. 
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Ignatius adverts to the same matter. He has a lively animus 
against messengers who propagate teachings which he does 
not approve. But this is not all. One of the most useful exer- 
cises in the study of Ignatius’ letters is to observe their articu- 
lation of the gospel message. Plainly the one written gospel of 
the martyr-designate is the Matthean. But this is not for him 
the sole ‘‘gospel.’”” The quasi-creedal statements which he 
articulates cannot in all their elements be satisfied by this 
single written source. And his allusion to the star on the occasion 
of Jesus’ birth unmistakeably shows that he maintained in his 
gospel story an obviously ‘‘apocryphal”’ item; if this one, doubt- 
less he had others. In other words, Ignatius is an example of 
the church leader who represents a time when one or more of 
the written gospels was known and used, but when the con- 
tinuing oral tradition was effective. This was not unusual; 
there are a number of examples of the same phenomena in 
Justin.‘ 

But it is Papias, the bishop of Hierapolis, who flourished 
slightly earlier than Justin, whose custom illustrates this fully. 
His statement is familiar: that he made a practice of asking 
minutely of all who could inform him what those who had been 
with Jesus used to say. Let it be remembered that it was in his 
capacity as host that he did this, nor let it be forgotten that he 
was carrying out the injunction expressed in the Pastorals that 
the bishop should practice hospitality. Thus while offering his 
hospitality to travellers he inquired diligently of them what 
Andrew, or Philip, or Matthew, or others who had been with 
Jesus, had said: he thought that he could learn more in this way 
than from books. He preferred the “living and the abiding 
voice’”’ to written documents. He preferred the oral gospel to 
the written gospels. He received, no doubt, voluminous oral 
tradition from the travelling Christians whom he entertained.’ 

But this practice, and the results accruing from it, should 
be applied to others than noteworthy persons and officials. 


3 Cf. Riddle, “‘The Structural Units of the Gospel Tradition,” Journal of 
Biblical Literature, LV (1936), 52 ff. 

4 Ob. ctt., p. 53. 

8 Cf. Riddle, Early Christian Life, Chicago, 1936, 98, 240, 
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Humble people heard, and humble people told, the stories of 
Jesus. The folk of 3 John were probably not silent about the 
story of Jesus as they knew it. The very distinction urged in 
2 John, between those who have and those who do not have 
Christ’s teaching, suggests that humble and unofficial travellers 
propagated their cult lore as they went. 


For the gospel story, transmitted at first by the few who had 
“seen’”’ the “risen” Jesus, then by those who repeated their 
stories, was circulated by an ever increasing number of hearers. 
Naturally its content grew. The primitive forms were sup- 
plemented by the more voluminous tales and legends; the 
volume of the sayings attributed to Jesus went on apace. In 
the beginning the stories and sayings were told; the vehicle 
was the spoken voice. Dibelius’ quotation of Goethe’s couplet 
is altogether apt: 


Wie das Wort so wichtig dort war, 
Weil es ein gesprochen Wort war. 


But presently stories and sayings were committed to writing. 
In oral and written stages stories and sayings began to cohere, 
to aggregate together. What were used later as gospel sources 
thus emerged. Then each gospel was produced by its writer 
collecting and selecting the materials of which it was made; 
some of these, it would seem, were written, others were oral. 
It must be remembered that the oral circulation of gospel 
stories and sayings persisted for some time after the latest of 
the four gospels was written. 

The problem of the local nature of the gospels has always 
perplexed the scholar. The fact is plain; each gospel was written 
for a local community, and the history of the gospel canon 
shows that this was a serious problem for their survival. Who 
can guess how many gospels were written, which failed to sur- 
vive because they were never aught but local, never entering 
the general stream of tradition? 


6 In his Geschichte der urchristlichen Literatur; translation, A Fresh Approach 
to the New Testament and Early Christian Literature. 
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Let us speculate on an example of the problem of the local 
currency of the gospels. It is generally agreed that Mark was 
written in and for Rome, Matthew in and for Antioch. It is 
also usually agreed that Mark was a source of Matthew. But 
how did Mark get to Antioch? It is not merely the simple 
matter that a copy adventitiously appeared in the distant 
East, carried by a church official. How did the contents of 
Mark come to be so thoroughly disseminated that within the 
time which elapsed between the writing of Mark and Matthew 
the writer of one could use the materials of another? Just as 
a speculation, I should not hesitate to suggest that travelling 
Christians carried the new formation of gospel story with them, 
and made its story known as they went from place to place. 
The gospel sources were very likely circulated in the same way. 
For example, this method of dissemination would admirably 
and simply explain the different forms which the non-Marcan 
materials of Matthew and Luke exhibit. 

That this is not mere speculation, or, at all events, that it is 
not altogether baseless, appears as one interrogates the gospels. 

The data of the Acts section of Luke-Acts are immediately 
available for such analysis. For here we have typical stories 
of the dissemination of the gospel message. Hospitality is fre- 
quently reported. Peter was entertained by Simon the Tanner 
and by Mary (John Mark’s mother). Paul was entertained by 
Lydia in Philippi; in Corinth he enjoyed the hospitality of 
Prisca and Aquila.? These also received Apollos, and when he 
went from Ephesus to Corinth they provided him with a letter 
urging that he be received there. But there is no need to cite 
further instances of hospitality in this narrative. They are 
assumed in it. 

The details which are assumed are of special interest. It is 
highly significant that the specialized features of the later refer- 
ences may be observed. For example, there is the special func- 
tion of women as offering hospitality. The interest in women, 
particularly in widows, which is maintained in Luke-Acts, is 


7 Were Timothy and Erastus (Acts 19 22), who “ ministered” to Paul, hosts, 
and was their ministration inclusive of hospitality? 
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familiar. So are entertainment generally, and charity.’ Inter- 
estingly enough, the alleged ‘“‘communism’’ in Jerusalem fur- 
nishes an instance of the problem of the ‘‘widows.’’® The per- 
secution and matryrological motifs are present; in the story 
of Paul’s painful way to Rome it is noted that the pagan, Pub- 
lius, courteously entertained the party for three days."° 

These examples of hospitality suggest that the custom may 
account for a notable phenomenon of those days: the acceptance 
of the travelling preacher’s message by entire households. The 
examples of this are so familiar as to require no source citation. 

That the primitive churches were house-churches is a detail 
of this, and an aspect of early Christian hospitality. Paul’s 
letters refer to and assume this feature of church life. Philemon, 
and names cited in Romans 12, are examples. In the latter 
source, Paul was being entertained by one Gaius. Evidently 
he had often been entertained by Prisca and Aquila, whose 
house was a church. Lydia is one in whose case an entire house- 
hold accepted Paul’s messsge. It is interesting, too, that there 
is perhaps an example of this in the Fourth Gospel; the whole 


household of the Capernaum nobleman believe. It is natural 
to regard this as a case of reading into the story of Jesus the 
custom current in the earlier days of the expansion of the Christ- 
ian movement.” 

This seems plausible when one perceives that the practice 
of hospitality is taught in the gospel messages. In Mark 6 7-11, 
Matthew 10 5-42, and Luke 9 2-5, 101-16 there are accounts of 


8 Since the view that Luke-Acts is a single work in two volumes is assumed 
in this study, the references from the Acts section are considered as part of 
the gospel tradition. 

9 The widows of the Hellenists were thought to have been discriminated 
against (Acts 6 1). 

10 It is perhaps a detail of the hostility toward ‘‘the Jews,” a distinctive 
feature of Luke-Acts, that in contrast to the hospitable reception by the 
pagan, Publius, Paul’s Jewish brothers in Rome did not accord him this 
hospitality, so that he was forced to live in a rented lodging with his guard. 

11 It may be regarded as fanciful to suggest it, but it seems possible that the 
foot-washing story of John 13 3-10 is a similar case of the reading back into 
the story of Jesus, for its exemplary value, the custom of the host washing 
his guest's feet as part of the act of hospitality. 
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the “sending out” of ‘‘apostles” and “‘others.” These are instruc- 
ted to take no money nor baggage with them. For they are to 
assume the hospitality of the people to whom they proclaim their 
messages. 


And into whatever city or village you enter, find who in it is worthy, 
and remain there until you leave. And as you enter a home, salute it; 
if the home is worthy, let your peace come upon it, but if it is not worthy, 
let your peace return to you. And whoever will not receive you, nor hear 
your words, when you leave that home or that city, shake off the dust 
of your feet . .. When they persecute you in one city, flee to the next ... 
He who receives you, receives me, and he who receives me receives him 
who sent me. He who receives a prophet in the name of a prophet shall 
receive a prophet’s reward... 


Into whose home you enter, first say, ‘Peace be to this home,’ and if a 
son of peace is there your peace shall rest upon him; if not, it shall return 
to you. Remain in that same home, eating and drinking whatever they 
give ...into whatever city you enter, and they receive you, eat such 
things as are set before you... 


The language of hospitality is plain. It is significant that 
opposition is to be expected, so that the terminology of ‘‘confess” 
and “deny” appear in the well-known “persecution” logia.” 
Apart from this type of opposition a less than unanimous recep- 
tivity is expected; sayings about household division appear. 
These data enable the exponent of form- and social history to 
view the entire theme, and particularly the aggregated sayings, 
as reflections of the period of the expansion of the Christian 
movement. The practice of the early Christian heralds, when 
the stories and sayings of Jesus were formulated into the gospel 
traditions, was thus read back into the “teaching of Jesus.” 
As has been shown, the heralds depended upon early Christian 
hospitality. What was more natural than for the institution 
to be read back into the messages ascribed to Jesus? 

Thus in the full range of sources the practice of early Christ- 
tian hospitality may be observed in many of its phases and 
aspects. Interesting for its own sake, it was important as a 


3 Riddle, “‘ Die Verfolgungslogien in formgeschichtlicher und Sociologischer 
Beleuchtung”, Zeitschrift fiir die neutestamentliche Wissenschaft, XXXIII 
(1934), 271-289. 
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factor in the gospel transmission. It functioned from the begin- 
ning of Christianity. Whatever may be one’s ideas of the dates 
of the gospels, or however ‘‘primitive’’ one may think the gospel 
“sources,” both sources and gospels were relatively late as com- 
pared with the spoken messages of the early preachers. And 
the written documents came after the voiced messages. Modern 
gospel criticism rightly stresses these earlier elements. This 
brings the student directly to the social processes in Christ- 
ianity’s expansion. One of them was early Christian hospitality. 
In it one sees an ultimate medium of Christianity’s growth. 
Observing early Christian hospitality, venturing to look into 
the early Christian household, one sees a very charming, as it 
was a very effective, aspect of early Christian life. 





JOHN WROTE IN ARAMAIC 


J. DE ZWAAN 


LEYDEN UNIVERSITY 


OHN wrote in Aramaic, and the honor of having proved this 
important fact belongs to Professor Charles Cutler Torrey. 
This does not imply that this John is identical with the apostle, 
the son of Zebedee. We do not know and cannot even guess how 
many Aramaic speaking eye-witnesses and followers of Jesus 
may have been called John. It was a common name, any Jew 
might be called so. 

Torrey has taught Semitics for a lifetime in Yale University 
and is well qualified for an opinion on the Semitic background 
of the NT, but his judgment is somewhat rash in handling evi- 
dence of another kind than Semitic philology. This is my 
principal objection against his striking book Our Translated 
Gospels (New York & London, 1936, Harper & Brothers, Ix+ 
172 pp. 8°, $2.25).* 

One of Torrey’s earlier theories in the field of NT Introduction, 
viz. that Acts 1-15 (called by him “I Acts”) was composed as a 
whole in Aramaic and translated into Greek as a whole, did not 
hold good. From his material and additional considerations one 
could, however, prove’ that the “Palestinian Document’”’ appear- 
ing in Acts 1 1—5 16 and 9 31—11 18 was indeed translated from 
the Aramaic. Something like this occurs here. 


*This article was prepared as a review of Professor Torrey’s book at the 
request of the Editor of the New Testament Reviews. It developed into 
so important a study in itself that we are printing it here rather than 
among the reviews. The Editors. 

t Cf. F. J. Foakes Jackson and Kirsopp Lake, The Beginnings of Christianity, 
Vol. II, Prolegomena ii, 30-65; ‘“‘The Greek of Acts,” J. De Zwaan, Id., De 
Handelingen der A postelen*, Groningen-Den Haag-Batavia, 1936. 
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There have been, and there are still, some critics with a bias 
for multiplication of ‘‘sources.”” Common sense and a knowledge 
of human behavior are now against them. Present-day scholars 
do not assume that a man can scarcely have a thought or write 
a line without copying an earlier writing. But the inclination to 
disregard indications or even the certainty that documents 
were used, is just as undesirable. One of the weakest sides of 
this book is a reluctance to recognize literary problems. 

Yet, even if Torrey should have proved that Matthew, Mark 
and Luke were fairly literal translations of Aramaic originals, 
the Synoptic problem would still face us much in the same way. 
The evidence of Torrey’s material does not carry us further than 
that Aramaic documents went into the making of our Synoptic 
Gospels, and that oral tradition in Aramaic cannot be excluded. 
This however we knew. 

As Matthew and Luke are undeniably composite, and con- 
tain Hebraisms, for which no Aramaic counterpart was in exist- 
ence, the LXX being evidently the source of these Greek Semi- 
tisms, it is impossible to distinguish by Torrey’s methods 
between original Greek composition of a deliberately Semitizing 
character and translation-Greek with an Aramaic base, at least 
in large tracts of these Gospels. The popular Kou shows, 
moreover, a readiness to adopt Semitic style, which one may 
gauge by the Papyri and by a working knowledge of present- 
day spoken Greek.? The increased knowledge of the popular 
Greek of the Imperial Age seems not to count for much in 
Torrey’s research, though his arguments might have profited 
by it. 


For reasons of a similar character one cannot, in my opinion, 
be wholly satisfied with the introductory part of Torrey’s study. 
It is certainly interesting and suggestive with its outline of a 
new view of the ideas, the theology and the inner history of 
early Christian thought in Palestine. Quite rightly the essential 
unity of the movement is emphasized. It is certainly not improb- 
able that the scriptural element may have loomed largely in the 


2 Cf. S. Antoniadis, L’Evangile de Luc, esquisse de grammaire et de style, 
Paris, 1930, 379 sqq. 
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minds of those concerned, rivalling perhaps the tradition of 
Jesus’ actual utterances. The possibility, however, of a distort- 
ing influence of this “haggada” on the tradition of the actual 
words and happenings, especially with early Christian ‘‘prophets” 
and other ‘‘pneumatic” subjects, is practically ignored. There 
may be reasons for optimism, but one should like to see them 
discussed. 

There has been a good deal of overstrained scepticism in deal- 
ing with the Gospel-tradition, and in many quarters there is 
still much left of this habit. Torrey is, in my opinion, on firm 
ground when referring to Christ Himself for the actual origin 
of Christology, its sources being largely the same for Jesus and 
for the earliest disciples. By this fact, however, the problems 
are not simplified. On the contrary, the literary problems and 
those which the student of the text has to face become more 
complicated. Yet, these first fifty pages do certainly stimulate 
further research. A survey of the field as it is left to us by Torrey 
suggests, however, that for many problems a “non liquet’’ will 
be the safer line. Torrey treats the whole subject in a more 
popular way, and, perhaps, this fact may account for the impres- 
sion that a great and stimulating subject is not treated in an 
adequate manner. The Synoptic problem, e.g., is in itself 
difficult enough to handle, as one is reminded, e. g., by Streeter’s 
Four Gospels, but the larger question of ‘‘Christian Origins” is 
a still heavier task to deal with. Even a scholar, so competent 
and careful as Streeter, has sometimes been less convincing in 
dealing with these problems. 

But, apart from this, Torrey has scored a success where Burney 
failed. With the Fourth Gospel his methods did not exclude a 
certainty amounting to proof. 

For, apart from chs. 1, 21, and the “pericope de adultera,” 
John is not a compilation. Neither Wendt (1911), renewing a 
theory of Edouard Reuss, nor Spitta (1910) doing the same for 
another first proposed by Ernest Renan, have established a 
sound case for source-criticism. Both theories are, moreover, 


3 B. M. Streeter, The Four Gospels, a Study of Origins Treating of the Manu- 
script Tradition, Sources, Authorship and Dates, London, 1926. 
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mutually destructive, Wendt taking the discourses and Spitta 
the historical parts of Jchn as the original on which the later 
layers should have been applied. There may be some inter- 
polations, but, as a whole, the case of John differs from the 
Synoptic problem just by its being an original unity. 

I may add a few remarks which occurred to me on testing 
Torrey’s study. One of the outstanding features in John is the 
so-called ‘‘I-style.”” The Synoptics give 73 cases of this “I” on 
229 pages (Nestle), John gives 143 cases on 66 pages. A rough 
average for the Syn. is, therefore, one ‘‘I’’ in 3 pages; for John, 
on the contrary, “I” appears three times on every page! This 
regards the unity of John as a whole: the next point brings, 
moreover, some support for Torrey’s discovery. 

It concerns the use of radu, representing the Aramaic thabh. 
Matthew gives 17 cases in 83 pages, Mark 29 in 53, Luke 3 in 
91, Acts 6 in 93 pages, but John gives 47 cases in 66 pages! 
John’s average is 1:1, 4! The lowest averages occur in Luke 
(1 in 30 pp.) and in Acts (1 in 15 pp.). This does not contradict 
the evidence about Luke’s Antiochian origin: he knows Greek 
so well that he must have consciously avoided this vulgar Semi- 
tism. Acts, according to my view,‘ was edited from his papers. 
This explains the higher average there. Mark’s average (1 in 
2 pp.) falls in with his Jerusalem origin and his practice as an 
interpreter of Peter’s addresses. Matthew’s 1 in 5 pp. is about 
what might be expected from the nature of the case. On this 
comparison John’s 1 in 1, 4 decidedly points towards unity of 
composition and towards Aramaic origin. 

More of such observations might be made to strengthen the 
general probability of our thesis. It is not new. A Leyden 
professor, Claude Saumaise (Salmasius), who occupied the chair 
of Scaliger until his death in 1653, had already proposed it. 
Burney’s Aramaic Origin of the Fourth Gospel (1922) did not 
treat it exhaustively enough and relied too much on syntax and 
style. It was pointed out by Mr. G. R. Driver,S that Burney’s 


4 J. de Zwaan, ‘Was the Book of Acts a Posthumous Edition?” Harvard 
Theological Review, XVII (1924), 95-153. 

5G. R. Driver, “The Original Language of the Fourth Gospel,” Jewish 
Guardian, Jan. 5 and 12, 1923. (Reference from Streeter, op. cit., 400, n. 3.). 
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Aramaisms were comparatively rare in the narrative portions, 
a remark which was over-estimated by Streeter (F.G., 400, 401). 
For, in the first place, the limits of the narrative matter, which 
is comparatively less extensive in John, are not clearly drawn, 
and, secondly, this matter does contain Aramaisms. Burney 
had already shown this, but Torrey’s references work out about 
an equal number in both. On a closer checking Aramaisms are 
somewhat more prominent in the discourses, but there is not 
much evidence for a partition-theory on the ground of a linguistic 
contrast between narratives and discourses. Torrey has alto- 
gether ignored Streeters unduly favorable impression of the 
force of the linguistic argument on behalf of some partition- 
hypothesis. 

If we are right, John must reach back into the bilingual, viz. 
into the earliest period of Christianity. A solid ground for an 
early dating is provided by the recent papyri.® As copies of a 
Greek John circulated in Egypt in the time of Hadrian, one 
should go back beyond 100 A.D. for the Greek. The Aramaic 
original must be earlier still. 


Another interesting feature of this Aramaic origin of John is 
that various readings in the “Western,” ‘‘Ceasarean” and 
Alexandrian texts may have been derived from this original 
Aramaic, or have been inspired by a knowledge of its existence, 
either directly or indirectly. 


There is a large element of chance in such research as Torrey’s 
Translated Gospels contains, for there are many odds against a 
genuine Aramaism being detected. One may go over the same 
stretch of text several times without observing one, which after- 
wards appears to be as clear as daylight. To be sure one ought 
to be able to think in Aramaic, possessing at the same time the 
power to visualize inwardly the look of the text written in that 
language on papyrus and in the style of the first century A.D. 
As observed above, one should at the same time have such a 
knowledge of the Kouv7 that the nice differences between Septu- 


6 Cf. H. I. Bell, Recent Discoveries of Biblical Papyri, Oxford, 1932, and 
C. H. Roberts, An Unpublished Fragment of the Fourth Gospel in the John 
Ryland Library, Manchester, 1935. 
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agintisms, seeming Semitisms which are merely naturally lax 
Kou, and real translation-Aramaisms, never escape attention. 

But, as soon as a few real translation-Semitisms have been 
ascertained, the case becomes more simple. Then the work may 
be carried on with the presumption that the Aramaic original is 
behind every unevenness of the Greek. And it is then no longer 
necessary that all the cases should be detected or that the rela- 
tive frequency in different stretches of the text should be checked, 
for with a “causa vera” exhaustiveness of proof is superfluous. 
This change has been accomplished by Torrey on a few decisive 
points. His merits are not diminished by the unequal value of 
his evidence, for this is what was to be expected by the nature 
of the case. 

We shall not discuss the 102 references to John, which the 
Index contains. They are more or less fully treated, and they 
often belong to the same type. For the selection in this article 
and for the manner in which the case is presented I am respon- 
sible. Sometimes I have added new points or substituted a more 
plausible solution for Torrey’s own without further reference to 
his views. I have also omitted Torrey’s superfluous excursions 
into the fields of NT Introduction and early Christian thought. 
All argument of this character has been discarded in order to 
keep the main line free. The all-important question is to prove 
that our Greek Jchn is the translation of an Aramaic document. 
If this can be proved from Torrey’s material and other consider- 
ations of an objective character, a decided advance will be made 
on one of the vexed points of New Testament research. It does 
not tell against the seeming simplicity of the proposed solution 
that, if true, it should have drawn attention at an earlier date. 
If Salmasius had but followed up his own suggestion this objec- 
tion could not be moved. 

One should, moreover, consider that John’s Greek is not really 
bad, not so bad, for instance, as that of the Apocalypse. It even 
possesses a distinction of its own which may draw one’s attention 
away from its sometimes very harsh Semitisms. If, however, 
NT scholars were, as a rule, as familiar with Syriac and Aramaic 
as with their Greek and Latin, the general optimism about John’s 
Greek would have a less easy standing, Even a familiarity with 
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the LXX will do much on behalf of Torrey’s general position 
in the case of John. 

But it seems to me that Torrey has indeed detected several 
cases which go beyond unconscious Semitisms or any conscious 
imitation of LXX-style. The following passages are especially 
noticeable. 


John 1313. ‘Tpets gwvetré pe 6 bddoxados xai 6 xipios 
is bad Greek, just about as astonishing as if one should 
say in English: “you cry me teacher and lord.” The right 
word, which John knew quite well, would have been xaXeiTe. 
Why did he ever write gwvetv? 
John 103. Tatéva rpdBara gwrvet Kar’ dvoua is the reading 
of SBDAL and some important minuscles. This barbarism 
is, however, corrected in the later texts, which unanimously read 
kadet xar’ dvoua. Of course the other reading is the original. 
It is not so harsh as 13 13, and its character is veiled by the recur- 
rence of gwv7 in the context, but the sheep are “‘called’”’ by their 
names, not cried at. The explanation is simple enough: in the 
original the Aramaic verb geré had been used, quite idiomatically, 
and this verb has a very wide range of meanings: from the crow- 
ing of a cock to the reading of a book, the giving of a name to 
a child or of a title to an officer, from whispering to crying at the 
top of one’s voice. What the interpreter did in both places is 
a case of mechanical, stereotyped rendering, a sort of ‘“‘school- 
boy’s French” in Greek, as so often occurs in the LXX. It was 
indeed the common practice of early translators to strive after 
such “‘literal rendering.” Both these are cases of translation- 
Semitisms, 


John 1211. IloAAol bc’ airov iriyov tév 'Iovéaiwy cal 
ériarevoyr eis Tov Inaovr. 

John 1516. “E@nxa tpas iva tyets bnaynre kal Kxaprov 
géepnre. 

In both places a well-known Hebrew and Aramaic idiom is mis- 

translated by a literal and stereotyped rendering. It is the idiom 

“to go and... .” for to grow, to become, to do more and more. 

John’s translator ought to have rendered: IIoAXol 6c’ abrov 
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(sc. tov Adfapov) r&v "lovdaiwy IEPIZZOTEPQZ émicrevov 
eis Tov "Inoodv; or "EIIEPIZZETON micrebHONTEZ els rov 
*Inaovv. So the second place ought to have been rendered: 
nxa dpas tva TIEPIZZOTEPON xaprov yépnre, or: tva 
TIEPIZZETHTE xaprév géepONTEZ. Torrey gives parallels 
from the OT, e.g. Genesis 2613, where the Revised Version has 
corrected the “‘waxed great and went forward and grew” of the 
Auth. Version into ‘waxed great and grew more and more.” 
One may observe here that this idiom, which is quite common 
in Aramaic, may be one of the causes of the remarkable frequency 
of weprocebw et sim. in the NT. In ordinary Kovvf these words 
are much rarer. In Paul especially, who often cannot be under- 
stood unless one follows the Aramaic associations of his ideas, 
this frequency is obvious. 


John 1133. "Inaods obv ws eldev abrnv kralovoay.... éveB pt- 
MNOaTO TS Tvebwati Kal Erdpakev éaurov. 

John 113s. “Incots oby wadw EuBpiudpevos & éavT@ 
épxerar eis TO uvnpetor. 

In Matthew 9 30 this curious verb, which is the despair of exposi- 


tors, occurs again, and must mean: ‘‘to charge sternly.” So 
also in Mark 143, or, with the meaning ‘‘to murmur against,” 
Mark 145. Its technical meaning is the “‘snorting” made by 
horses. But this notion of ‘‘anger’’ does not fit in here. Torrey’s 
solution rids us of this crux interpretum. He recurs to RGZ= 
to be angry, to be deeply moved, to receive a shock, and proves his 
case e. g. by means of II Sam 191 (18 33), the conduct of David 
after the message of Absalom’s death. David is deeply moved 
and ascends to his room weeping as he went. Here the LXX 
renders érapax@n 6 Baotdebs, but RGZ is rendered more often 
with @uuwn, éurnOn, wpyicOn, éErixpavOn, rapwkbvOn, avve- 
xv0n. The verbs pepiuvar, OayBetv, rroetcbar, celeoOar are also 
used. In both cases our translator has retained a stereotyped 
expression which makes nonsense. He ought to have translated: 
"Inoods oby ws elder abrav....’EXAAETOH 76 wvebyare (or: 
"EATITHOH) etc., and: ’Ingods obv ra\.v PAAETOMENOZ (or: 
ATIIOTMENOZ) év éavr@. It is a typical case of a native using 
a European word which seems to him attractive and fit for use 
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without the feeling of its real value. Of course, this is a glaring 
case of translation-Greek. In the same verse, too, érapatev 
éavrév ought to have been: érapaXOH, or érapa42ZETO. 
What the translator wrote is a schoolboy’s rendering of the 
Aramaic idiom. Of course, he knew better. 

One more translation-Aramaism lurks here: 7aé\wy cannot 
reasonably be construed with the second éuSpiudpevos, as soon 
as we have seen what John really wrote. It is a mere mechanical 
translation of the ordinary thdbh or wethibh=‘‘again” or 
“and again” by which every other sentence in Aramaic narrative 
prose begins. To this use of ra)uv and its remarkable frequency 
in John we have already drawn attention. 

These examples may suffice to show that Torrey has made a 
good case for an Aramaic original of our Greek John. 

I now give a few cases of textual variation which could he 
ascribed to the same cause: 


John 1 13 gives the choice between the readings ds éyevvnOn and 

oi éyevvnOnoav. One is tempted to find here a ‘‘dogmatic”’ 
variant. The case may be simpler in its origin. The Aramaic 
relative particle di allows of no distinction between singular 
and plural, and ithyeled=éyevvnOy differs but by a final waw 
from ithyeledad =éyevvnOnoav. This waw, however, was pro- 
vided by the beginning of vs. 14: cal. Aramaic was written with- 
out vowels or diacritical points and in “scriptio continua’’! 
Greek written in this way is often sufficiently trying, but with 
Aramaic written on papyrus a reader must have been often 
reduced to mere guesswork. Both readings may be original: 
one cannot decide now whether this wéw was written once or 
twice. 


John 5 36, the Vatican MS. reads éxw thy paprupiay pelfwv 

(nominative), but the Sinaitic MS. prefers the accusative 
pet{w, while Codex Bezae has the more vulgar pelfova, all of 
them being accompanied by other evidence. This is in both 
cases a mistranslation. John’s interpreter ought to have written: 
éxw Thy paptupiay pelfovos Tod "Iwavvou (sc. Tod Beov), the 
Aramaic original being most probably: sahditha di Rab min 
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Yokhanan. The accusative translation supposes a misreading 
rabtha, but both readings are the usual inattentive word-for- 
word rendering, which is contented with a passable sense. 


John 1018 as printed according to the Alexandrian text, viz. 
Oddels Hpev abriv (sc. THY Yuxny) am’ évod is grammatically 
impossible, as Jesus Himself before His death on Golgotha is 
the speaker. The other texts read, quite naturally, obdels aipet. 
How could this impossible reading ever arise and obtain such 
authority? Torrey’s explanation is that this bad reading is 
original. It is the result of a mechanical translation of an 
Aramaic text in which, owing to the non-existence of vowel- 
points, it was impossible to distinguish between the participle 
(=Greek Present Indicative) and the Peal Perfect (=Greek 
Aorist Indicative). Either NSB or SQL must have been the 
consonants which John had written. 
Two more cases may be given of clumsy, and in fact impossible, 
expression : 
John 856 "ABpady 6 rarip hudv HyadrrArcacaro iva lbp 
(var.: el67, BNA, 69 etc.) THY Huépay Thy éunv, eal elder 
kali €xa&pyn. Abraham did not see the days of our Lord and 
obviously he did not know about them. To understand the 
meaning, one must consider I Peter 1 10, 11, where it is to be seen 
that the rabbinic notion about the deraSa from ddras =to inquire, 
especially under the guidance of the Spirit—was also current 
among early Christians. This text says literally: wept fs (sc. 
the Messianic) owrnpias ékefnrnoav Kai ékepevvnoav ( =daras) 
ot mwepi rhs els duds xapiros mpoyntrevoarTes (he. 
prophets and patriarchs like Abraham), épevvy@vres 
(=daraS) eis tiva } motov xarpov édn\ov ro év adbTots 
mvevwa Xprorodv...”. This derasa by which, either by 
means of Scriptural yv@ous or by direct revelation, knowledge 
is obtained about tuépas kai xatpols in the mystery of the 
fulfilment of God’s purpose, occurs often in the NT. Our Greek, 
however, which speaks of an &yaAXiaots of Abraham, is the result 
of an insignificant misreading of John’s Aramaic, which men- 
tioned the usual concept of the deraSa without using the technical 
term. The yodh is, as everyone knows, the same as the daleth, 
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only smaller in size and placed higher. At the end of a word, 
especially if another daleth was the last letter but one, they may 
be easily confused. This was the case here! John had written: 
Abraham ithkhadad=’ABpadp Sévve (sc. tov vodv adbrov) iva 
eldq THhv }uépay. John’s interpreter has read: Abraham ithkhaddi, 
which is written with the same letters, only misreading the last 
daleth as a yodh.’ The resulting sense was wrong, for now the 
deraSa of the pious patriarch disappeared and his joy, which was 
already expressed by ithkhaddi=éxapn at the end of the verse, 
came in at the wrong place. What John had expressed in Aramaic 
was: “Abraham our father sharpened his mind in order to know 
my day, and he saw and was glad.” 


John 7 38 is, perhaps, the most glaring instance of the kind of 

difficulties which are solved by the supposition of an 
Aramaic original. It is the well-known text: xaOws eirev 7 
ypagn morapol éx tis KotALas abrod pevtoovow datos 
Gvros. John’s interpreter ought to have looked for that ypagn, 
for he could have recognized his error, had he e. g. remembered 
the Targum of Psalm 46 s—s (=LXX, Ps 45 4-7). The Greek runs: 
"Hx@noav xai érapaxOnoay ra véata abtav. ‘ErapaxOnoav 
Ta Spy év TH KpatadrynTe abtov. Tod rotapod ta Spun- 
para ebypaivovew tiv rbd Tod Geod’ ‘Hyiacey 76 oxnvwpya 
abrovd 6 ‘Tyuords. ‘O Oeds é€v wpEow adrijs, ov cadevhn- 
cerar BonOnce ait 6 Oeds TG TPOTHTW.... This is but 
one of the many toraypés-texts in the Psalms, in Jeremiah, 
Isaiah, Ezechiel and elsewhere—e. g. Prov 184: béwp Babi 
Abyos év xapdia avipbs, torapmos dé dvamrndver xal ry? 
¢w%s—in which a metaphorical “water” is flowing. But in 
this text the Targum gives the solution of the vexed problem of 
this metaphorical xo.Nia, which has been taxing the allowance 
which one makes for Semitic style in figurative language rather 
too strongly. For it uses for the Hebrew, which the LXX rend- 
ered év péow airis, the Aramaic expression begawwah. This 
is an accurate rendering, but the word gaw=‘‘inside”’ can also 
be used for the évrepa, or\Gyxva or Kotdia of human beings or 


7 The transcription might give a wrong impression. The difference is 
between “Innx and s1Innx. 
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animals. And it is this meaning which led astray our interpreter! 
John wrote in Aramaic: “as Scripture says: streams of living water 
will proceed min gawweh,” i. e. from the prophetical texts. John’s 
interpreter understood the letters im }> as min gawwéh, i.e. 
“from his inside,” taking the believer, of whom Jesus spoke, 
as the subject. And, once construing the Aramaic like this, he 
rightly translated éx ris xovAtas abrov. By doing so the ypagh 
in this oracle became a definite text, for which generations of 
Bible readers have been hunting in vain! Streams of living water 
running from the sacred text is what Jesus actually promised to 
the believer. And this is an expression which is easily accounted 
for from the OT, and which is in tune with the style of Jesus’ 
utterances in this Gospel. 


In several places Torrey recurs to general peculiarities of Ara- 

maic grammar or style to solve more or less pressing exegetical dif- 
ficulties. One of these, e. g., is the fact that it was impossible to 
distinguish in written Aramaic between an interrogative sentence 
and an ordinary affirmation. I take but two instances from 
many. They are not all of them striking. 
John 12 7, “Ages abrnv iva eds rv quépay Tod évraguacpod pov 
tnpnon avrd. This is an impossible text, as the oil had been 
already poured out! But there is another reading, that of the 
Western and the later texts, viz. “Ages airnv’ rernpnxev abro 
x.T.\. Here this meal and what happened at the moment is 
metaphorically called évraguaguds. Though we are accustomed 
to this exegesis, it is in fact a rather harsh metaphor! And, the 
earlier text cannot be derived from it! It is explained satisfac- 
torily by Torrey. The translation ought to have been: "Ages 
abrnv! Mare rnpnon abro eis Thy juépav Tod évragracpod pou; 
h.e. ‘Leave off troubling her! Ought she to have preserved it 
for the day of my burying?”’ This is a natural translation of the 
underlying Aramaic, and for this result not a letter of the original 
Aramaic needs to be changed. 


John 11 49, 50 is the case of the “high-priest of that year,’”’ but 
it is also, as Torrey observed, a case of incredible tactless- 
ness. Caiaphas’ words “Tyets obx oldare obdév, obdé Noyifeode 
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k.T.\. are very strange language from a diplomatist, who held 
for eighteen years a high office in which most men lasted but for 
one or two years. But in the original they were put as a question 
and, moreover, a misreading has crept in. Torrey suggests that 
John wrote La xekémthiin 'anthiin hada milla, wela xaSabthin 
di walé lekhtin . . . ?, which the interpreter ought to have trans- 
lated as: Oix oldare duets hv airiay rabrny, obb€ Noyifeode . ..; 
Caiaphas had expressed polite astonishment in the form of a 
rhetorical question, probably a very effective way of persuasion. 
The misreading is very slight: xéh and hé being hardly distin- 
guished on a fibrous writing material like papyrus. For hada= 
“this,” John’s interpreter has read xddé=“‘one.” His not recog- 
nizing the interrogative interpretation is but one case out of 
several. 


Smaller misreadings may also carry conviction, if once the fact 
of translation-Semitisms is established. In themselves they are 
not sufficient for proof, and for this reason most earlier attempts 
to explain difficulties by this means have failed to draw attention. 
Wellhausen, e. g. has made suggestions—mostly not adequate—, 
Nestle has proved his ingenuity in this field, A. Meyers Jesu 
Muttersprache (1896) was too readily forgotten. The same 
happened to others, Dalman’s undoubted superiority in this 
matter deterring most NT scholars from venturing their repu- 
tation in this danger-region. Yet Torrey has, among others, 
proposed a few, that are very interesting, because they affect 
the Johannine problem. The following concerns Synoptic influ- 
ence on our Greek John. 
John 1431 ’AADN’ tva ye 6 kbcpos ... . ov Tws ToL. "Evel peode, 
aywuev evrevev. This reminds one of Mk 14 42= 
Mt 26 46, the scene in Gethsemane. In John, however, one has 
to wait till ch. 18 before Jesus is arrested. Torrey explains the 
matter by observing that ‘going hence” is an Aramaic euphem- 
ism for death. The meaning of the original did fit in with the 
immediate context—which is emphatically not the case with 
the present Greek text—and with chs. 14 and 15. It was: “but 
in order that the world may see that I love the Father and do 
as He has ordered me, I am going to die.” The consonant text 
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which John wrote was: 83D bne Ops NON Tay 19 =ken ‘abed ‘ana: 


mom éyeipOMAI KAI TIOPETOMAI @revferv, with the 


meaning suggested above. 


Now the Aramaic was in scriptio continua, and John’s 
interpreter made out a slightly different text, viz. NIX Tay > 
xop bn wip=kén ‘abed ‘ana: gimt nézel mikka. He omitted, 
by the counterpart of haplography in reading, the aleph 
after ana, adding the waw, which belonged to “I shall go,” 
to the verb mp. This obliged him to read bn=“‘let us go.” 
The result was something, which reminds us strongly of the 
Synoptic text: "EvyelpeoOe, Gywuev’ idod, 6 mapadidobs pe 
ny yexev, only the reminiscence is quite out of place and not con- 
nected with Judas. This would give a stamp of artificiality to 
John’s narrative, as it would give color to the hypothesis, that 
John wrote with the definite object of ousting the Synoptics. 
Torrey’s suggestion is in itself plausible and attractive, as it 
removes all difficulties with the context. That it does away 
with two or three fictitious problems, makes the case still more 
interesting. 


John 5 34 is another case of misreading, which clears the character 

of John, as an author, from would-be mysteriousness. Jesus 
says here: "Eyw 6€ ob rapa avOpwrov rhv waptupiay AapBavw, 
GAG Tadra Aéyw iva duets owhjre. This is a purpose that was 
certainly missed, since Jesus is speaking here to His foes. The 
whole context is concerned with the value of Jesus’ testimony, 
which makes this utterance still more mysterious and, indeed, 
senseless. According to Torrey, John wrote: NMA TMX XO RIM 
yn pas 1 pdx pad ow doe waa jo =w'ana la 'axeéd sahditha 
men gabra, ‘ella 'amer lehtin ‘illén di ‘antin téxaddun, which 
should have given in Greek: "Ew 6€ ob rapa avOpwrov NayBavw 
THY papTupiav, d\X\a Tadra Aéyw “A duets AEXEZOE. For the 
sake of clearness I translate déxeo0e, which John’s interpreter 
ought to have done also in the first case. The sense is exactly 
what fits the context: a pronouncement on the quality of the 
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testimony which is invoked in connection with Jesus’ claims. 
Jesus says that He now is invoking testimony which they them- 
selves are always ready to accept. 


The cause of this mistranslation tva ipuets ow6fre is one of the 
simplest thinkable. The daleth in théxaddun was misread, as 
may happen to everybody, as a waw: the top-stroke must 
have been written somewhat too short. In this way fin 
was misread as jn, a form of the verb ’éxad=“‘to take” 
being replaced by another of the verb xéya=‘“‘to live,” with 
disastrous results for the original sense. 


John 19 35 is of immediate importance for the authorship of the 

Gospel. Our Greek reads: Kal 6 éwpaxws peuapripyxer, 
kai &dnOivi abrod éorw 4 waprupla. Kai éxetvos oldev St 
&dnOR A€yer x.7.. Who is this mysterious éxetvos, who, evi- 
dently, must be another eye-witness? It is also strange, that 
such an additional witness is introduced without any introduc- 
tion to the reader! The solution is simplicity itself: the Aramaic 
hah gabra (=€éxeivos 6 avnp) is used indifferently for the first 
and the third person. This being the case, it is probable that 
the interpreter ought to have translated: cal "ET ofSA Sre 
&nO7 A€yer. At all events, the original allows of both meanings. 
It is about the same case as in II Cor 122sq. It is a common 
euphemism used to avoid saying “I.” Our interpreter is living 
and moving in the same bilingual sphere as Paul and suffers 
under the same delusion, viz. that such euphuisms were easily 
understood by a non-Semitic mind. 


John 11 49, the dpxuepeds ToD EviauTod éxelvov is supposed 
to be one of the worst cases against John. To assume an 
annual change of high-priests as a system, whatever may some- 
times between 37 B.C. and 67 A.D. have been the actual prac- 
tice, is indeed too bad. 
The whole case, however, rests on the erroneous assumption 
that évcaurés is a word, which implies annual office. This is not 
the case: the word is a trifle more select, but in the Kou? it is 
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interchangeable with éros. On the other hand the Aramaic 
does not possess a word for ‘“‘year” that would be able to express 
such an Atticism. John wrote rab kahana di hahi Santé and his 
interpreter might just as well have translated: dpxvepeds Sv 
tov "ETOTZ éxeivov. He has selected what may have 
seemed to him a finer word, but the meaning remained the same, 
viz. that Caiaphas was high-priest in that all-important year in 
which Jesus suffered death. The repetition of the same expres- 
sion in 18 13 merely proves that the interpreter has been wholly 
unconscious of the imaginary difficulty. 


John 19 14, Spa ws Extn, seems still worse. Either the Synoptic 

gospels are right with their unanimous witness to the 
“third hour,” or John is right with his ‘“‘sixth.” Aramaic brings 
no solution, the numerals differ even more than the English 
“third” and “sixth.” Torrey rightly concludes from a compar- 
ison of John 18 2s with the Synoptic narrative, that both begin 
in the “early morning” and that a general concordance in the 
course of affairs is what should be expected. His solution is 
most ingenious and not improbable. On Jewish coins one may 
meet the characters of the ancient Jewish script being used also 
to express the numerical value of the coin. The numeral 3 is 
expressed by the character that is identical with the Greek I, 
written from right to left. Torrey supposes that in John’s days 
these ancient characters were used to express the numerals, as 
they were known from the coins. The evidence about all sorts 
of Demotic characters used for numerical values in the Papyri 
supports his guess. Evidence of Aramaic written on papyrus 
of the first century is still wanting, but the thing is by no means 
improbable, in itself. 

On this hypothesis the whole difficulty vanishes. John wrote 
§a‘atha “1, his interpreter read the character as one of the usual 
Palmyrene alphabet, viz. a waw and translated accordingly 
éxTn, as the waw is the sixth letter of the alphabet. The 
correction into Tpit (N*L, etc.) is late and is, of course, due to 
a knowledge of the Synoptic narrative. The important thing 
here is that a fictitious problem is exploded. If the reading éxrq 
is not explained as Torrey has done, John must either have 
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written at such an early date that the Synoptic tradition was 
not yet fixed, both being essentially unreliable, or, he must have 
written in full knowledge of it, but have contradicted it on 
purpose. 

On Torrey’s hypothesis we are left with an interpreter of John, 
who did not care much for the Synoptics, if he knew them, and 
whose main characteristic is certainly not a judicious carefulness. 


There is more interesting matter in Torrey’s book which will 
repay study, even if one is not inclined to accept all his argu- 
ments with the same favor. It would be worth while, perhaps, 
to see how Torrey’s evidence works out on the—probable— 
supposition that Mark is an original unity. 

At all events almost the whole of John is a Palestinian 
document written at an early date and Torrey is probably right 
in saying that its Christology is early and decidedly Palestinian, 
moving on the lines of Henoch, II Isaiah, IV Ezra, etc. 

The probability that Barnabas, Ignatius and the Didache 
have used a translation of this document is heightened, the 
probability of a Philonizing interpretation is diminished. For 
NT Introduction and for the theories on the Origins of Christ- 
ianity Torrey’s result regarding John’s Gospel are exceedingly 
important. One need but look up Moffatt’s Introduction,3 1933, 
596-619 to see, how much of current argument is affected by it. 
There is also something in Torrey’s suggestions which may 
influence ‘‘the great battle of the critics as to whether the 
Beloved Disciple is intended as a synonym for the Apostle John, 
the son of Zebedee” and which should be remembered when 
studying Streeter’s conclusions (Four Gospels, 1926, 430 sqq., 
ch. xv). 

With all its peculiarities, Torrey’s book is a valuable contri- 
bution to the study of the New Testament. It opens some new 
roads and should not be neglected. 








A KEY TO THE INTERPRETATION OF 
ZECHARIAH’S VISIONS 


HERBERT GORDON MAY 


GRADUATE SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY, OBERLIN 


HE dates attached to the oracles of the prophets often 

unexpectedly illuminate details of the prophecies.* Zechar- 
iah’s visions, dated on the twenty-fourth day of the eleventh 
month,” are, strangely enough, to be understood not so much 
in the light of that specific date, as by the proximity of the date 
to the spring New Year, a little more than a month later. 

It has been recognized that the visions of Zechariah are a 
literary production, to be interpreted as a literary unit.s They 
were not delivered as addresses, but were meant to be read,‘ 
and the date is probably the day upon which they were issued 
to that small clique composed of at least Haggai, Zechariah, 
Joshua, Zerubbabel, Heldai, Tobiah, and Josiah, which was 
intent upon the establishment of an independent kingdom 


t See, for instance, the discussion of certain of Ezekiel’s prophecies by the 
present writer in ‘“The Departure of the Glory of Yahweh,” Journal of Biblical 
Literature, LVI (1937), 309 ff., and ‘“‘Some Aspects of Solar Worship at Jeru- 
salem,”’ Zeitschrift fiir die alttestamentliche Wissenschaft, LVI (1938) (in press). 
Sometimes, if the context of undated prophecies give a clue as to the time of 
the year when they were uttered, this, in turn, may throw some light on 
obscurities in the prophecies. See especially Morgenstern’s studies of the 
utterances of Amos, interpreting them as an oracle delivered at Bethel upon 
the New Year’s Day, the day of the fall equinox: J. Morgenstern, ‘Amos 
Studies, I,” Hebrew Union College Annual, XI (1936), 19 ff. 

2 Zech 1 7. 

3See Karl Marti, Das Dodekapropheton, Kurzer Hand-Commentar sum 
Alten Testament, Tiibingen, 1904, 400, 401. 

4 See H. G. Mitchell, Haggai and Zechariah, International Critical Commen- 
tary, New York, 1912, 99. 
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under Zerubbabel and Joshua. There must have been some 
reason for issuing the visions, and with them the coronation 
oracle in 6 9-15, at this particular time of the year. 

That reason may be determined from the context of the 
visions. Zechariah was planning on holding the secret corona- 
tion of Zerubbabel in the near future. That he was expecting 
to do this on the New Year’s Day, when Joshua would also 
have some part in the rites, may be concluded from the symbol- 
ism which he employs. The date of the visions suggests that it 
was the coming New Year festival, the first day of the first 
month, that Zechariah had in mind. 

Zechariah drew his symbolism from the New Year ritual as 
he had been familiar with it in Babylonia, and as it had been 
influenced by the pre-exilic ritual.s Although we shall treat 
primarily the fourth vision from this angle, the data from the 
other visions are also pertinent. In the first® and the final’ 
vision is reflected the common Mesopotamian representation 
of the sun rising between the two mountains in the east,® and 
the horses are adaptations of the usual horses and chariots of 
the sun-god.9 


8 This is hinted by J. Morgenstern, ‘“‘The Book of the Covenant,” Hebrew 
Union College Annual, V (1928), 73. 

6 Zech 1 7 ff, 

7 Zech 61 ff. 

8 See W. H. Ward, The Seal Cylinders of Westsrn Asia, Washington, 1910, 
Figs. 244-257; H. Frankfort, ‘‘Tell Asmar, Khafage, and Khorsabad,” Orien- 
tal Institute Communications, No. 16, Chicago, 1933, Fig. 27. 

The “hollow” in Zech 1 8 is the valley between the two mountains, and, 
as A. Van Hoonacker has shown (‘‘Zech 1 8, 10 f.; 61 #., and the DUL-AZAG 
of the Babylonians,” Journal of Theological Studies, XVI (1915), 250 ff.) 
we are to read ovnn j3 “‘between the hills,” with the Septuagint, rather than 
p’o7nn ya, “between the myrtles.” The man standing between the moun- 
tains is Yahweh, in the role of Shamash. The symbolism of Zech 14 4 is from 
the same source. With Marti, et. al., omit mM O78 DID Sy 395. 

9See W. C. Graham and H. G. May, Culture and Conscience, Chicago, 
1936, 242 ff. The horses and chariots of the sun at the Jerusalem temple 
(2 Ki 23 11) imply the existence of stables in the sacred area. An interesting 
analogy is found in a letter of Nabushumiddina to the crown prince Ashur- 
banipal, where it is stated that in the month Iyyar, after the sacred marriage 
ritual of Nabu in the bit ‘Sirsi and the visit of Nabu in the adri ekalli and the 
park, a charioteer of the gods is to come from the stable of the gods, and he 
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Zechariah, however, is not depicting the rise of the sun on 
the morning of any day, but rather on the New Year, at the 
equinox, when, as we know, the rising sun played an important 
réle in both Hebrew and Babylonian ritual.*? As Jeremias has 
suggested, the symbolism in Zech 61#. may be reminiscent of a 
rite of horse-racing on the New Year." Certain details of the 
New Year drama of the death and resurrection of Bel-Marduk 
may be pertinent. In lines 57 and 58 we read: 


The race which in the month of Nisan before Bel and all the sacred 
places they run in frenzy; that means; when Ashur sent Ninurta to con- 
quer the god Zu.” 


Schmidt and Sellin rightly estimate the fourth vision of 
Zechariah as the most difficult section of the entire book of 
Zechariah.** Much is clarified when it is appreciated that Zech- 
ariah is employing the symbolism of New Year ordination and 
coronation, with reference to the program which he has in mind 
for the coming New Year’s Day.” 


will take the god forth and carry him in the procession. Directions for this 
were given in advance, for, like the vision of Zechariah, this letter was written 
in the month of Shebat! See Leroy Waterman, Royal Correspondence of the 
Assyrian Empire, Part I, Ann Arbor, 1930, 46 ff., Letter 65. See also map 
proion in 2 Ki 11 16, and mpion aye in Neh 3 28. 

7 See H. G. May, Journal of Biblical Literature, LVI, 309 ff. 

™ A, Jeremias, Das alte Testament im Lichte des alten Orients, Leipzig, 
1930, 4th ed., 740 f. 

12S, Langdon, The Babylonian Epic of Creation, Oxford, 1923, 45, 46. See 
also line 66: 

“The chariot which goes speeding to the house of New Year’s sacrifice 
without its master; that means that without a master (Bel) it runs swiftly.” 

13 See Hans Schmidt, ‘“‘Das vierte Nachtgesicht des Propheten Sacharja,” 
Zeitschrift fir die alitestamentliche Wissenschaft, LIV (1936), 48 ff.; E. Sellin, 
“Der Stein des Sacharja,” Journal of Biblical Literature, L (1931), 242 ff. 

% Joshua was to have some part in the rites of the coming New Year, 
although it is uncertain whether Zechariah intended a complete ordination 
ceremony for him along with the coronation of Zerubbabel. The argument 
that Zechariah cannot have been thinking of an ordination ritual for Joshua 
in view of the fact that he was already a priest is refuted by the consideration 
that Joshua, who was not one of the returned exiles (See T. J. Meek, ‘“‘Aaron- 
ites and Zadokites,”” American Journal of Semitic Languages, XLV (1929), 
160 ff.) had not been recognized as a priest by the returned exiles. 
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The first hint of this appears when we compare the vision 
with the ritual of ordination in Ex 291 #.; 4014., and Lev 818., 
from the P source. This ritual was not made of whole cloth by 
the P school, but was certainly in part based on older practices. 
The ordination and installation of the Aaronite priests, of whom 
Joshua was one," took place on the first day of the first month,” 
the day foremost in the mind of Zechariah. In the ritual of 
ordination the Aaronite priests were washed, and sacred gar- 
ments (i.e., clean garments) and a turban were placed upon 
them as a symbol of their new office. This is identically happen- 
ing to Joshua in Zechariah’s vision, as the soiled garments are 
removed and festal garments are placed upon him, and a turban 
is placed on his head. The Aaronite priests were anointed, and 
although anointing of Joshua is not mentioned in the fourth 
vision, it is evident from the following vision that the prophet 
had this in mind, when he referred to both Joshua and Zerubbabel 
as anointed ones.?? 


Zechariah planned on but one crown, and that for Zerub- 


babel."® It might not be a wild conjecture that the crown used 
in the ordination ritual of the Aaronite high priest of the later 
period’? was the one which had actually been made for the head 
of Zerubbabel and had been deposited in the temple.?° In con- 
nection with Zechariah’s imagery of the lamp with seven light- 
in the fifth vision, immediately following the vision of the ordis 
nation of Joshua, we may point to the use of the lampstand in 
the ordination rites of the Aaronite high priest, hinted in Ex 40 4, 
24. The prophet may well have been employing in this fifth 


ts T. J. Meek, loc. cit. 

%6 Ex 401. 

17 Zech 4 14. See Lev 81 ff. 

% Zech 6 9 ff., as most critics reconstruct the text. 

1” Ex 296 and Lev 8 9. 

2 Zech 6 9 f. This use of the crown may have been in part responsible for 
the changes made in the text of Zech 6 9 ff., to give the impression that the 
crown was made for Joshua. A later tradition ascribed its origin to the time 
of the sojourn at Sinai: Ex 39 30. 
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vision as a symbol an object which he expected actually to be 
utilized in the rites of the coming New Year." 

Hans Schmidt has done good service in explaining the symbol- 
ism of this fourth vision in the light of the proceedings of a 
judgment scene at the sacred area, the angel standing for the 
priest judge, and Satan, not necessarily the supernatural figure 
as in Job, being the accuser who stood at the right hand of the 
accused in the ‘‘Gottesgericht,” while the soiled clothes are 
not a special contrivance of the vision, but a part of the self- 
chastisement which the accused underwent when he came to 
trial, a sign that his guilt was assumed, and the removal of the 
clothes a sign that he was not guilty.” Schmidt and others* 
are also not wrong in seeing an analogy in the Adapa myth, 
in which Adapa, having been summoned to the heavenly courts 
of Anu, is dressed in soiled garments, and, after making a favor- 
able impression upon Anu, is dressed in a new garment.” 

There is much to be learned from this analysis, but a more 
complete investigation discloses that in the fourth vision of 
Zechariah we have as a basis not merely a judgment motif, but 
rather a complex symbolism, largely mythological in its more 
fundamental expressions, which has influenced the New Year’s 
coronation and ordination rituals, and in which the judgment 
concept is only an element. This becomes evident from an 
examination of the Adapa story. The mourning garment worn 
by Adapa was for the vanished gods, Tammuz and Gishzida. 
Both are vegetation deities, Gishzida (or Ningishzida) being 
not only a companion of Tammuz, but at the same time in 


at Ps 132 17, 18 may reflect the use of a lamp in ordination ritual, and the 
references to clothing in these two verses and the preceding verse of the psalm 
are significant in the light of our subsequent discussion, especially that part 
referring to the judgment motif. 

22 Ps 109 6 ff.; 26 6; Job 9 20, 21, and other passages quoted by Schmidt are 
pertinent analogies (Schmidt, op. cit., 51 ff.). Recognition of the judgment 
element obviates the necessity of deleting the clause ‘‘See, I have caused thy 
iniquity to pass from thee” in verse 4. Contrast Mitchell, op. cit., 151. 

23 See H. Gressmann, Der Messias, Gittingen, 1929, 260. 

24 See G. A. Barton, Archeology and the Bible (Philadelphia, 1937), 7th ed. 
312 ff. 
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reality a form of Tammuz. The breaking of the wing of the 
south wind may have been considered the cause of the death of 
the vegetation gods. Possibly the new garment is to be taken 
as evidence that Tammuz and Gishzida were permitted to return 
to the earth, for it should stand as a sign that the reason for 
mourning was over. The motif of the departing vegetation deity 
thus appears in this myth which was primarily an explanation 
of the origin of pain and mortality. The Adapa story may have 
been considered as part of a creation epic. 

At any rate, in the Seven Tablets of Creation there is the 
strange incident of the perishing and re-creation of a garment 
at the command of Marduk as he is among the assembly of the 
gods, and at this miracle they cry, ‘Marduk is king!”’ and ‘‘add” 
unto him a sceptre, throne, and hatchet.*> Here is some reflec- 
tion of coronation ritual, and one wonders whether Marduk 
wore the re-created garment. The renewing of the garments 
may appear in the myth Series Irra, wherein Irra says to Marduk 
that until Marduk enters ‘‘that house’ and Gira cleanses his 
garments, and Marduk returns to his place, so long will Irra 
continue to make mighty the pestilence of heaven and earth.” 
We may also note that the first part of the fourth tablet of the 
Seven Tablets of Creation recalls that part of Zechariah’s vision 
in which joshua is granted ‘‘free access among those who stand 
here.”?? This part of the vision may also find some analogy in 


%s Tablet IV, lines 23 ff. 

% (rub) ilmarduk a-di at-ta ana biti $a-a-8u tir-ru-bu-ma ilgira su-bat-ka 
ub-ba-bu-ma ta-tu-ra as-ruk-ka (a)-di ul-la a-rad-di-ma &i-pit 3amé irsitimtim 
u-dan-na-an Erich Ebeling, Der Akkadische Mythus vom Pestgotte Era, Berliner 
Beitrage zur Ketlschriftforschung, 11, 1, Berlin, 1925, 13, lines 18-20, 

27 In lines 1-14 Marduk is given access in the assembly of the gods, and 
made honored among the great gods. The meaning of the words in the vision 
of Zechariah must be interpreted in the light of the expression opyn bx 
yw) in verse 4, where the reference is to the occupants of the heavenly courts. 
In the liturgy this was illustrated in the regular entrance of the high priest 
into the Holy of Holies. The priest became something more than a mortal, 
and had access to God himself. Mitchell (op. cit., 148) argues that the scene 
implies mundane surroundings, since Joshua was a human, and since the angel 
appears in the place of Yahweh, but the post-exilic priest was something 
more than a human. 
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the so-called ‘introduction scene’ in Mesopotamian religious 
art, as Gressmann and Sellin have pointed out.” 

This garment motif has many variations, and the ritual of the 
death and resurrection of Bel-Marduk offers another instance of its 
appearance in the New Year rites. Lines 32 and 56 taken together 

may indicate that the garment of Marduk is associated with sin: 

“The seritu garment in which he (Marduk was clothed; that 
means a coffin (?) (Kadammu). 

“This one whose sin is; in a Kadammu he is... and in water 
he is not covered.”’?9 

This is perhaps sufficient to make plausible our thesis that 
the Joshua incident in the fourth vision may have the source 
of its symbolism in the mythological background of New Year 
rites.3° A few comments about verses s and 9 will further illus- 
trate how the text becomes more understandable when we 
appreciate the fact that Zechariah was planning on a New Year 
ceremony, elevating both Zerubbabel and Joshua.** In 39, as 


% There is no real inconsistency between 7b and 8 which requires excision 
of the passage from *nnito ban ynam (Hans Schmidt, op. cit., 49). The assump- 
tion that here are two visions which have been intermingled (Schmidt), or 
that radical revision of the present order is necessary (Gressmann) can be 
dispensed with. It is true that one would expect ons rather than D7 in verse 
8, but it is better to debit our author with an awkward expression than to 
make such radical reconstructions that the end result is necessarily so sub- 
jective that little can with confidence be concluded from them. 

7” Langdon, Epic of Creation, 41, 45. See also line 15. The concept of sin 
is associated with the dead Marduk in line 36. See also lines 17 and 30. One 
is reminded of the fact that the Suffering Servant in Is 52 13 ff. is reckoned a 
guilt offering, and dies for the sins of others, making his grave with the wicked, 
being numbered with transgressors. Those who consider Joshua’s guilt that 
of the Hebrew community, would find a pertinent analogy here. 

3° There is much more unity in the symbolism of the visions than is gener- 
ally recognized. The judgment scene is not without its solar aspects, for the 
place of judgment in the Shamash texts was at the point of or behind the two 
mountains, as is suggested by a Babylonian hymn quoted by Hoonacker 
(op. cit., 251). 

3' It is clear that the coronation rites of Zech 6 9-15 were to take place in 
the temple. As Marti (op. cit., 420) has shown, the text from *”nx nx3) to 
n’a in 6 10 is to be omitted. The verse must be read: ‘‘Take from the Golah, 
from Heldai, and from Tobiah, and from Jedaiah, and from Josiah, the son 
of Zephaniah, who have come from Babylon.” 
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in 611, the text originally referred to Zerubbabel, rather than 
to Joshua.s? The stone was to be placed before Zerubbabel. 
Hans Schmidt’s brilliant hypothesis that the stone here and in 
verses 7 and 10 of the following chapter is es-Sakhra, the sacred 
rock at the temple at Jerusalem, necessitates the assumption 
that the sacred rock had been covered up by the debris of the 
temple destroyed in 586 B.C., and in 520 B.C. it was lying 
hidden beneath the ground. Before this could be accepted, 
however, it would have to be established more definitely that 
the temple lay deserted between 586 B. C. and 520 B.C. Jere- 
miah 41 4. shows that the cultus at the sacred area was not 
completely discontinued even immediately after the destruction 
of the temple. It is not easy to imagine that the most sacred 
object at the temple area, the sacred rock, would have been 
permitted to remain hidden beneath the debris, if the sanctuary 
was not deserted. At any rate, in 538 B. C., when the temple 
foundations were laid by Sheshbazzar or the altar rebuilt, the 
sacred rock would have been excavated, if it had remained 
uncovered to this time.*3 Haggai 14 may be taken to imply 
that there was some building present at the site of the temple, 


perhaps a poorly repaired structure made from the ruins of the 
old temple, which most people were accepting as sufficient.% 
This mitigates against the identification of the stone in 47 as 
the Jerusalem rock, for in this verse it is implied that the stone 
must be uncovered, i. e., “brought forth.’’5 


32 Marti, Nowack, et. al. 

33 Ezra 5 16; 33. 

34 The evidence from 2 3 ff. is even more pertinent if, as stated in 2 18, the 
foundations for the new temple were laid on the 24th of the 9th month. Hag- 
gai, two months earlier, according to 2 3 ff., was calling the people’s attention 
to the building that had served as a place of worship at the sacred site through- 
out the exile, and was saying that, compared with the earlier temple, this 
was nothing, and the people should get busy to build a structure really worthy 
of the temple as it was before 586 B. C. For discussion of 2 3 #. see W. F. 
Lofthouse, Israel after the Exile, Oxford, 1928, 153. 

Meek (op. cit., 155, 157) assumes the continuance of the Jerusalem cultus 
during the exile. 

3s Schmidt has made a much better case for the identification of the stone 
in 3 9 as the Jerusalem rock, than for the references to the stones in chapter 4. 
There is, of course, nothing which necessitates that all these be the same rock. 
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One more suggestion may be added to the many which have 
been given for the identification of the stone in Zech. 39. It 
would seem reasonable that we should look for analogies in the 
coronation rituals. The incident of the coronation of Joash in 
2 Kings 11 suggests a solution. Here is a secret coronation within 
the temple. The boy king was acclaimed and anointed after the 
priest Jehoiada “put the crown upon him and the testimony.’’* 
As Robinson suggests, this testimony (My) may have been 
some material symbol of a covenant.37 It is not impossible that 
such a symbol was made of stone, and it may have been in- 
scribed, as was the stone to be placed before Zerubbabel.3* 


A pertinent analogy for es-Sakhra appearing in a coronation ritual is possibly 
to be found in 1 Ki 1 9 f., where the coronation of Adonijah takes place beside 
the Stone of the Serpent (nonin ja") near En-rogel. Compare also the large 
stone at Beth-Shemesh, upon which the ark and sacred objects were placed, 
even as the ark rested upon the rock within the temple at Jerusalem (1 Sam 
6 14). 

36 V. 122— morymnn anmnx vb>y in. The identification of this ny is most 
difficult. T. H. Robinson (History of Israel, 1, Oxford, 1932, 351) rightly 
cautions against the usual alteration of the text, in changing NITY to Ni Ty. 

37 Loc. cit. 

3 It may have been inscribed with 3 m373: see Ps 214. Note also the 
strange pillar (t1~ym), doubtless of stone, also used in the coronation rites: 
2 Ki 1114. Cf. 2Ki 233. 

The stone may have stood somewhat in the position of the tablets of fate 
in the Babylonian New Year symbolism, and we may find an analogy in the 
Seven Tablets of Creation. When Tiamat exalted Kingu, 


“To him she has entrusted it, made him sit in purple, (saying); 

‘Thy spell I have uttered, in the assembly of the gods I have made 
thee great...’ 

She has given him the tablets of destiny, on his breast has laid them 
(saying), 

‘Thy command shall be unalterable, established thy word.’ ” 


Translation of Tablet III, lines 100, 101, 105, 106, after G. A. Barton, op.cit., 
294. The tablets are transferred to Marduk after his conquest over Tiamat. 

It is also interesting that in tablet VI the sequel finds its climax in the build- 
ing of the temple tower. Incidentally, it would not be strange to find Zech- 
ariah influenced by such symbolism as this, for the document comes from the 
Persian period, Colophon II dating the Seven Tablets of Creation in the 
month of Ayyar, the ninth day, the twenty-seventh year of Darius. See 
S. Langdon, Epic of Creation, 93. 
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Joseph Mihelic has called my attention to 1 Sam 10 25, where 
in the late theocratic source we read wewn nx oyrr>x Sw aa 
mir pb mm B03 an mD9en. This 1p in the late tradition 
may be reminiscent of the use of the ny in the coronation 
ceremony, which was, in reality, a stone tablet. 

Hans Schmidt with reason concludes that the seven eyes in 
Zech 3 9 are above the stone rather than on it.® It is, then, in 
the heavens that we must look for the seven eyes. The parallel 
in 410 suggests that the seven eyes are seven heavenly bodies. 
The key to the interpretation is to be sought in Mesopotamian 
symbolism.*? One can point to several analogies. There are 
the seven gods, deified weapons of Ninurta and Ningal, later 
identified with the Pleiades." In the epic of creation, after the 
completion of Esagila, Marduk’s temple, the seven gods of fate 
fix the fates. The Pleiades are the sibitti iléni, the seven gods, 
and are associated with the fates in some manner. In Tablet VI, 
line 59 of the epic of creation we read that ‘“‘the gods of fate 
who are seven fixed the fate for all men.’ These seven gods 


appear on many cylinder seal representations of the epic of 


39 Schmidt, op. cit., 54. 

# Sellin earlier identified the seven eyes with the representation of the sun, 
moon, and five planets depicted on a stone record of the investiture of a Nebo 
priest at Borsippa. See E. Sellin, Studien sur Entstehungsgeschichte der jud. 
Gemeinde nach dem bab. Exile (1901), II, 78 ff., and see also “Die Bestallung- 
surkunde eines Nebopriesters zu Borsippa,” Mittheilungen der Deutchen 
Orient-Gesellschaft, No. 4 (1900), 14 ff. 

“# They appear in the myth of Irra (E. Ebeling, op. cit., 2, 3). See Langdon, 
Semitic Mythology, 147. 

# Tablet VI, line 73. 

4s Langdon (Epic of Creation, 176) says that these refer to the Igigi, or part 
of them, and that they are in some sense identified with the seven Pleiades, 
although he thinks that the gods of the seven planets are meant here. 

The Pleiades, along with Taurus, were woven into the myth and festival 
of the first Sumerian month. See S. Langdon, Babylonian Menologies and the 
Semitic Calendars (London, 1935), p. 1. See the interesting representation 
of Taurus, the Pleiades, and the New Moon in A. Jeremias, Handbuch der 
altorientalischen Geisteskultur (Berlin, 1929), p. 215, figs. 130, 131. 

The association of the seven eyes with the Pleiades appears more plausible 
than any reference to the seven planets, although see Gressmann, op. cit., 265. 
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creation, the struggle of Bel and the dragon, where they are 
represented as seven dots, and where they probably stand for 
the Pleiades.“ Upon some such symbolism Zechariah seems to 
have drawn. 

A few words may complete our study. Zechariah thought of 
himself in the rdle of a Samuel anointing David. But his prog- 
ram, beyond the actual New Year rites which were probably 
carried through as planned, never matured. The crown deposited 
in the temple after the ceremonies never stood on the head of a 
messiah ruling an independent kingdom. There were two reasons 
for this. Firstly, Zechariah’s prophecy of the disintegration of 
the Persian empire never came to pass, and this had been a 
prerequisite for the restoration. Darius successfully restored 
order in his kingdom. Secondly, soon after the New Year cere- 
monies towards which Zechariah’s prophecies had pointed, 
Tattenai, the governor of the province beyond the river, wrote 
to Darius, informing him of the rebuilding project.4* One wonders 
whether rumors of the intrigue sponsored by Zechariah had 
reached the ears of Tattenai. It seems singular that he should 
have been concerned if nothing more were involved than the 
mere rebuilding of the temple. Darius wished the sympathies 
of the inhabitants of Judah, and he not only affirmed their right 
to continue the rebuilding, but he also subsidized the project. 
As a result, any anti-Persian sentiment fostering Zechariah’s 
project was dissipated. 

It may be that by the time of the utterance of his last oracles 
in the fourth year of Darius Zechariah recognized the failure 
of his attempt to foster an independent kingdom under Zerub- 
babel and Joshua. In these prophecies found in chapters 7 and 


4 See, for instance, the seal from Megiddo described by the present writer 
in R. S. Lamon, The Megiddo Water Syetem, Oriental Institute Publications, 
XXXII, Pl. vi, No. 6. See also Ward, op. cit., figs. 569, 638, 644. The seven 
dots appear often in ritual scenes depicting the seated deity: see Ward, op. cit., 
figs. 718, 734, 744, 745, etc. See also H. H. von der Osten, Ancient Oriental 
Seals in the Collection of Mr. Edward T. Newell, Oriental Institute Publications, 
XXII (1934), figs. 200, 435, 446, etc. 

4s Ezra 5. 
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8 there is no reference to the expected downfall of the Persian 
empire. Zechariah still looked for a golden age, but it was not 
to be introduced by his messianic king. The failure of a part of 
his prophecy would not have discouraged him from continuing 
his preaching, any more than did several reverses in the pro- 
phetic career of Jeremiah silence that prophet, although they 
did result in a modification of his message. 
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NE of the best known pieces of early Armenian theological 
literature is the apologetic and controversial treatise of 
Eznik of Kolb, bishop of Bagrewand. The work was composed 
445-448 A.D. and survives in a single manuscript of the late 
thirteenth century and has passed through successive editions 
since the first printing at Smyrna in 1762. Its original title is 
unknown and its printed divisions rest on critical conjecture, 
but its general place and purpose are clear enough and an ingen- 
ious analysis of both has recently been made by Professor Louis 
Mariés of the Institut Catholique in Paris. It contains an expo- 
sition of Christian theology with special reference to the problem 
of theodicy and a detailed refutation of the current theological 
errors with which the author was especially familiar." 

The fourth book of this work deals with Marcionite theology 
and begins with a brief exposition of the system to the refuta- 
tion of which the bulk of the discussion is devoted. Scholars 
have for the most part been interested in this section as a pos- 
sible clue to Marcion’s own thought, though it has been generally 
recognized that the system as a whole represents a later sectarian 
development. The main points of difference between it and the 
evidence of Tertullian and others who knew Marcion’s writings 
at first hand have been adequately stated by Harnack in his 
monograph of Marcion.? There remain, however, some critical 


tL. Mariés, Le De Deo d’Eznik de Kolb connu sous le nom de ‘Contre les 
Sectes,”’ Paris, 1924. 
2 A. Harnack, Marcion: Das Evangelicum vom fremden Gott (Texte und Unter- 
suchungen, 45), 2te Aufl., Leipzig, 1924, *372. 
185 
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problems in Eznik’s brief exposition which are worth further 
consideration and it is proposed here to examine some of these 
and to direct attention to the system as it stands rather than 
to its possible implications for earlier stages of Marcionite 
theology. 

Eznik’s account contains a description of the powers which 
control the universe and the way in which the world and man 
were created and the problem of salvation and its solution. The 
world is made up of the earth or matter, personified as Hyle, 
and three heavens. In the topmost of these heavens lives the 
Stranger, the deity who ultimately saved mankind. In the second 
lives the God of the Law; and in the third the “‘hosts’’ of the 
God of the Law. Hyle inhabits the earth and is called the Power 
of the Earth. 

The world was made by the God of the Law in union with 
Hyle, but after it was finished the god returned with his hosts 
to rule the heaven, leaving Hyle with her sons to govern the 
earth. After his return, however, he observed that the world 
he had created was beautiful and it occurred to him to create 
for himself a man. So he went back to Hyle and said, ‘“‘Give me 
of thine earth and of myself I am giving soul, and let us make 
man in our likeness.”” Hyle gave him earth and he breathed 
soul into it and Adam emerged a living and breathing creature 
and received his name from the fact that he was fashioned from 
earth. The creator then made Adam’s wife and placed them in 
the Garden and they received his commands as children. 

Here difficulties arise, and the first act of the drama of redemp- 
tion opens. Having made Adam, the creator perceived that he 
was a noble and worthy creature and considered how he might 
steal him from Hyle and attach him to himself. He therefore 
took him on one side and said, ‘“‘I am God and there is no other 
and thou shalt have no other god but me. But if thou shouldst 
have any other god but me, know that thou shalt die.” At the 
mention of death Adam was terror-stricken and began gradually 
to separate his soul from matter, i.e. to withdraw from Hyle’s 
influence. 

Hyle soon observed that Adam no longer heeded her custom- 
ary advances and realized that she had been betrayed by the 
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creator. So she said to herself, “The water of the spring has been 
troubled at the source. What is this? Adam has not yet repro- 
duced and he has been stolen from me in the name of his deity. 
Since then he has ceased to keep pact with me, I shall make 
many gods and fill up the world with them so that he may inquire 
which is God and not find out.” She then made many idols 
which she called gods and the name of the Lord of Creation was 
lost in the number and his worship neglected in favour of Hyle’s 
creations. This angered the god so much that he seized each 
soul as it departed from the body and cast it into the pit of hell. 
Adam was consigned to Gehenna for eating of the Tree of Knowl- 
edge and his descendants similarly for 2900 years. 

At this point a new act begins. The Stranger, the good god 
of the topmost heaven, looked down and observed the torments 
to which men were subjected and resolved to help them. He 
therefore resorted to a strategy to beat the God of the Law at 
his own game and sent his son to earth in the likeness of a servant 
(Phil 2 7) and in the form of a man. He did all manner of good 
works, healing the sick and raising the dead, and in this way 
roused the envy of the Lord of Creation who crucified him. 
After death he passed into hell and rescued those who were 
there, because hell was not accustomed to receive the living, 
and the death of the good god’s son was simulated, not real, so 
that he could break down hell’s gates and lead the imprisoned 
souls to his father in the third heaven. This angered the Lord 
of Creation greatly and he rent his garment and tore the veil 
of his temple and darkened his sun and clothed his world in 
darkness and sat in mourning. 

Then Jesus descended again, but this time in the form of his 
divinity, and accused the Lord of Creation of his death. The 
god was dismayed as he had not known until then that any other 
god existed, but Jesus said to him, “I have a case against thee 
and no one shall judge between us but thine own law which thou 
has written... Didst thou not write in thy Law that he who 


3 “Diese Vertauschung von 3000 JJ. mit 2900 kann doch nur aus der Tendenz 
entsprungen sein, die iiberlieferten 3000 JJ. auf das Erecheinen Marcions zu 
deuten mit und nach dessen Auftreten das Weltende kommt.” Harnack, 
*23 n. 1. 
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kills shall die and they shall shed the blood of him who sheds 
blood? ... Now thou hast delivered thyself into my hands so 
that I may kill thee and shed thy blood as thou didst kill me and 
shed my blood. For I am more righteous than thou and I have 
done great kindness to thy creation.”” And he recounted all the 
kindnesses he had done. At this the Lord of Creation was con- 
founded, and, pleading ignorance of the Stranger’s existence, 
offered as amends to give Jesus all those who would believe in 
him to go wherever he wished. Jesus then departed and appointed 
Paul to proclaim the news that ‘‘we are bought with a price 
(1 Cor 6 20) and that all who believe in Jesus have been sold by 
the Righteous to the Good God.” 

However diverse the influences may have been which affected 
Eznik’s polemical discussion of Marcionite theology and practice, 
there can be no doubt this initial statement was derived in one 
piece from an anterior source. Eznik himself marks it off by the 
observation at the close of his exposition that all Marcionites 
were not familiar with this system, and though all would claim 
that the Stranger had bought them with a price, some did not 
know how or why. Furthermore the manner of quotation and 
the character of the quoted bit is unambiguous. Like Hippolytus 
and Clement of Alexandria, Eznik attributes the reported theol- 
ogy to the founder of the sect, but quotes it indiscriminately by 
“the says” or ‘they say.”” The sense and sequence of construc- 
tion is also not perfectly smooth or consistent so that the gram- 
mar has sometimes to be understood from the general sense 
rather than the particular context. Finally there can be no doubt 
that the charge to Jesus by the Good God is quotation and not 
summary, for there is a sudden change to direct discourse and 
the god says, ‘“‘Thou shalt cure their lepers and quicken their 
dead and open the eyes of their blind,” etc. From these indica- 
tions it may be assumed that the underlying document was one 
of those brief but systematic statements of sectarian theology 
which were popular among Gnostic theologians of the second and 
third generations and of which there are several examples in 
Hippolytus V and Irenaeus I. 

There can also be little doubt that the language of this source 
was Syriac. In his introductory essay to Mitchell’s edition of 
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St. Ephraem’s Refutations Burkitt remarked: “It is very likely 
that Eznik’s account is not so much an original description of 
the Armenian Marcionites known to him as a translation from 
some early Syriac writer.’’* An examination of the Armenian 
text completely confirms this conjecture. Apart from several 
minute but suggestive points of style two facts are decisive. 

(a) In the story of creation Adam’s name is explained from 
the circumstance that he was created from the earth. The 
Armenian reads, “‘For this reason Adam received his name, be- 
cause he was made from earth” (i kawoyn), which brings out the 
point no better than the English. But the Syriac doubtless read 
that Adam received his name because he was created men 
adamtha. 


(b) We know from Burkitt’s study of St. Epkraem “that the 
Syriac-speaking Marcionites used a different transliteration of 
the name ‘Jesus’ from the orthodox. The ordinary Syriac for 
‘Jesus’ is Sex. (pronounced ‘Isho’ by Nestorians but ‘Yeshu’ by 
Jacobites) which is simply the Syriac form of the Old Testament 
name Joshua. This form o&~ was used not only by the orthodox 
but also by the Manichees. It was therefore a surprise to find 
that Ephraim in arguing against Marcionites, and certainly in 
part quoting from their books or sayings, uses the form ofa, a 
direct transcription of the Greek ’Ingod (or "Ingois).” A similar 
argument can be applied mutatis mutandis to the text of Eznik 
which in this section presents, instead of the usual Bfuacw, the 
singular form @4un-, a transliteration of Syriac-Marcionite 
Ba. 

The rationale of Eznik’s Marcionite myth is transparent. The 
notion that the universe was divided into three heavens and the 
earth was not a characteristic of any sect but was one of a num- 
ber open to adoption by various theologies. Its choice by the 
Marcionites was doubtless determined by 2 Cor 12 2. The story 
of creation is, as Eznik himself notes, an adaptation of the 
cosmology of Genesis, which means in practice an alteration of 
Gen 1-2 to fit a somewhat different theory of the origin of 


4C. W. Mitchell, S. Ephraim’s Prose Refutations 2 (Text and Translation 
Society), cxviii. 
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things. The figure of the Stranger is familiar from the earlier 
sources. Marcion called him 6 é&ya6és and 6 févos, and these 
characteristic designations recur in both Ephraim and Eznik. 
The Just God or Lord of Creation and God of the Law, as he 
was called, is likewise an integral part of Marcion’s own theology. 


The question of Hyle is more complicated. Marcion appar- 
ently regarded matter as an impersonal substance, evil by nature 
but devoid of personal qualities, and his disciples in general fol- 
lowed his opinion, so that when an evil personality was intro- 
duced, it was either by importing the devil with the scheme (as 
with Megethius, Adamantius Dial. I, 3) or by regarding the 
creator as evil. Among the Marcionites known to Eznik and 
Ephraim, however, Hyle was a mythological figure, based to be 
sure on an abstraction, but possessed of individual character 
and temperament. She was called the ‘“‘Power of the Earth”’ for 
she reigned over it and the world was made through union with 
her. She supplied the earth from which Adam was made and 
operated through his fleshly nature, tempting him to lust, a 
temptation which he suppressed at the creator’s threat of death. 
Enraged at being cheated of Adam she invented idols and orig- 
inated polytheism. After this the struggle with the creator for 
the control of human destiny passed from her hands to the 
Stranger’s, but in the early stages of the myth she is the Lord of 
Creation’s principal rival. Like the Valentinian Sophia, how- 
ever, her character is ambiguous, for she is not fundamentally 
a creature of the imagination but of philosophy and is not really 
mythology at all but symbolism. This confusion of genre’ ap- 
pears clearly in Eznik’s meaningless observation that she was 
associated with the creator in essence and in the point of her 
story. Her conflict with the God of the Law represents man’s 
struggle with the flesh and perpetuates Marcion’s distaste for 
sexuality and prejudice against it. In religion preoccupation 
with matter leads to gross idolatry; hence Hyle is the inventor 
of images and of the notion that they are gods. 


5’ F. C. Burkitt, ‘Notes on Valentinian terms in Irenaeus and Tertullian,” 
JTS, XXV, 64; R. P. Casey, “Two Notes On Valentinian Theology,” HTR‘ 
XXIII, 282, 287. 
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The account of redemption is different both in plot and moti- 
vation from earlier Marcionite systems. For Marcion the theory 
of the two gods was an answer to the problem of theodicy and 
he included among the evils occasioned by the creator’s stupidity 
and “righteousness” a large number of the difficulties and 
injustices of human life. The theory in Eznik’s source is much 
simpler and much inferior. The creator’s wrath is caused by 
idolatry with its covert return to Hyle’s control and is expressed 
by his indiscriminating edict of damnation. The moral and 
speculative issues which so deeply concerned Marcion drop from 
view and are replaced by a crude and pointless invention. 

Jesus’ appearance on earth was “‘in the likeness of a servant 
and in the form of a man” (cf. Phil 2 7). Jesus’ death was a real 
though not an ordinary death and did not interfere with the 
continuance of his life. His father, the Good God, said to him 
when sending him to earth, “At thy death thou shalt descend 
into hell, and shalt release them thence, for hell is not accustomed 
to receive the living in its midst; but after the crucifixion ‘thou 
shalt be like the dead’.’’ In his accusation of the creator Jesus 
also remarks, ‘“‘Now hast thou given thyself into my hands that 
I may kill thee and shed blood as thou didst kill me and didst 
spill my blood.” 

The most curious feature of Eznik’s account is the device by 
which salvation is effected. In the Apologists of the second 
century salvation consisted primarily in the victory of Christ 
over the demons who troubled mankind, and from Origen on 
the notion was popular among Greek theologians that Christ 
had deceived the devil into supposing him a human being and 
thus stole away the souls he had imprisoned. This view appears 
to have been taken over by the Syrian Marcionites and adapted 
to their scheme. Like Marcion these heretics appear to have 
held no peculiar views about the devil but to have assimilated 
a popular chapter of demonology from their orthodox environ- 
ment. The dialogue between Jesus and the God of the Law in 
which the superior righteousness of Jesus is emphasized and the 
Torah evoked as the judge in the case is novel and ingenious. 

The notion that all who believe in Christ were released by the 
creator and taken to the realm of the Good God is a constant 
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feature in Marcionite thought, as well as Paul’s predominant 
role in proclaiming the good news. ‘Weare bought with a price,” 
seems to have been the most common expression of this hope 
among Eznik’s sectaries, known to many who were ignorant of 
the theological refinements of particular systems. 

One point is worth raising in connection with the Scriptural 
authority recognized by the Syrian Marcionites. Burkitt in his 
study of Ephraim’s quotations remarked that there is no trace 
of Marcion’s peculiar edition of Luke in his writings and that 
his quotations were most probably derived from the Diatessaron.® 
This seems to have been the case among the heretics themselves. 
In Eznik’s account when the creator becomes angry at man’s 
defection to idolatry he tears his garment and the veil of his 
temple, darkens his sun and cloaks his world with darkness. 
All these gestures contain patent references to the Passion nar- 
rative. In Luke, however, the high priest does not tear his gar- 
ment nor is the Temple veil rent, but the eclipse of the sun is 
peculiar to Luke.” All these features, however, occur in the 
Diatessaron. The quotations must belong to Eznik’s source for 
their exegesis is quite peculiar to its system. We must, therefore, 
reckon in the East with a form of Marcionism which found the 
popularity of Tatian’s harmony too great to be set aside. That 
this was not true of all Syrian Marcionites appears from the 
Syriac spurium on the Parables extant in an Armenian version 
and attributed to St. Ephraim.* It may be that a Marcionite 
version of the Diatessaron was issued to meet the need of Eznik’s 
group,? but it is at least certain that the Diatessaron and not 
Marcion’s much mutilated version of Luke was the starting 
point. 


6 S. Ephraim's Prose Refutations 2, cxviii. 

1 Eznik’s text xawarecaw zaregakn implies the reading éoxorio@n 6 Hos, 
in agreement with the Diatessaron and with Marcion’s Luke. Harnack, *236. 

8 J. Schafers, Eine altsyrische antimarkionitische Erklérung von Parabeln 
des Herrn, (Neutestamentliche Abhandlungen, 6, 1-2), Miinster 1917, 208. 

9 Strong arguments for the existence of an Armenian version of the Diates- 
saron have been advanced by F. C. Conybeare, ‘“‘An Armenian Diatessaron?” 
JTS, XXV, 232, and P. Esabalean, Tatian’s Diatessaron and the First Trans- 
lation of the Armenian Gospels (The National Library, 142) (In modern Armen- 
jan), Vienna, 1937; cf. JBL, LVII, 95. 
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The later portions of Book IV are devoted mainly to a refuta- 
tion of Marcionite theology, but occasionally points of teaching 
or practice are raised which do not appear in the earlier section. 
It is by no means certain that these notices were derived from 
the Syriac source underlying IV.1, but some agree sufficiently 
with it or with Ephraim to make it probable that they apply to 
the same sect. Eznik knew of Marcion’s edited gospel,?* but this 
is not proof that the Marcionites of IV.1 employed it. The 
penitential discipline of the Marcionites he found particularly 
objectionable,” as well as their vegetarianism.” They proposed, 
“From the time of our baptism we abstain from flesh-food and 
from marriage,”** but like other Christians they found theory 
simpler than practice and solved the problem of sin after baptism 
by penance. Eznik, however, finds this inconsistent with their 
theological premises, for the Good God who saves them will in 
no case punish, so why engage in useless attempts to appease a 
wrath which ex hypothesi could not arise in the divine breast?™ 
Abstinence from meat, he says, is absurd among people who 
continue to drink wine,’ and the motive for sexual ascetisicm is 
wrong. Among Catholics it applies only to religious, and arises 
not from any depreciation of marriage as such.” But the Mar- 
cionites object to marriage and reproduction in principle. Some 
of this detailed information may have come from Eznik’s source 
in IV.1, but it is unlikely that all of it did. It is more probable 
that the scattered notes on Marcionite exegesis were derived 
from it. This is especially true of the list of contrasted passages 
from the Old and New Testaments in IV. 12, for the latter are 
found with one exception in Matthew and the Diatessaron but 
not in Luke. 

The result of this investigation has been to discover in Eznik 
IV clear evidence for the use of a Syriac Marcionite source 
emanating from the circles with which St. Ephraim was ac- 
quainted and agreeing in all essential points with their theology 
and usage. Their myth is a modification of the Marcionite 


iv, 3. iv, 14. 
™ iv. 12. 3 iv. 14, 
™ iv. 14. S$ iv. 12. 
6 iv. 16. 
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system of a kind characteristic of epigoni and sectarian develop- 
ment. The speculative freshness and sensitiveness of the early 
phase of thought has been lost, and a cruder, simpler, more 
pictorial view has replaced it. Like the earlier Marcionites they 
appeared as practicing Christians with peculiar ascetic notions 
and habits, but unlike them they followed the traditional Scrip- 
tural authority of their surroundings and retained the Diatessaron 
as their gospel. It would seem natural that the group had gained 
some ground in Armenia, since they are treated by Eznik as a 
living issue, but if so the probabilities are that they, like many 
Armenian Catholics of their time, employed Syriac as their 
theological language. 





THE DATE OF THE EPISTLE TO THE 
HEBREWS 


GEORGE A. BARTON 


HE Problems connected with the Epistle to the Hebrews 

constitute a perpetual challenge to research. The data 
for the solution of some of these is so slight that, if an item of it 
be ignored and another item be over emphasized almost any 
result desired by the investigator may be obtained. Of these 
problems the question of the date of the Epistle would seem to 
be one concerning which convincing evidence might be found, 
but even here strikingly divergent results have been reached. 
Scholars like the late A. B. Bruce dated it before the fall of 
Jerusalem in 70 A.D., because in 9 6, 7 the use of the present 
tense implies that, when the document was written, the Jewish 
priests were still carrying on the ritual of the temple. 

A number of critics dissent from this view. To quote but 
three of these: Professor Edgar J. Goodspeed in 1911 set forth 
the theory that the First Epistle of Clement of Rome to the 
Corinthians was called forth by the Epistle to the Hebrews,’ 
a thesis which he has urged in two later publications.? His pupil 
and colleague, Professor Donald Wayne Riddle, has in two 
publications espoused the theory, buttressed it with additional 
arguments, and contended that both Hebrews and Clement 
reflect the conditions created by the persecution of Domitian. 
In broad outline this position had been previously taken by 
certain German scholars of whom the late Professor H. von 


t Journal of Biblical Literature, XXX (1911), 157-160; New Solutions of New 
Testament Problems, 1927, 110-113; and Ipiroduction to the New Testament, 
1937. 

2 Journal of Biblical Literature, XLIII (1924), 329-348, and Early Christian 
Life as Reflected in its Literature, 119-123. 
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Soden may be taken as an example. As early as 19083 he had 
set forth the view that Hebrews was addressed not to Hebrews 
but to Gentile Christians, that the temple was not standing 
when it was written, that its readers were not in danger of laps- 
ing into Judaism (13 9-13) but into heathenism, that the refer- 
ences in the Epistle fit in with what we know of the reign of 
Domitian, and that the letter may well be dated between 92 
and 96 A.D. Von Soden admitted that these views are in strik- 
ing contrast to those the language of the Epistle have suggested 
to most readers, but, nevertheless, he advocated them. 

The positions taken by these writers raise several important 
exegetical and historical questions, as to the majority of which 
their conclusions are, to say the least, highly debatable. These 
questions are: 


1. The relation of Hebrews to First Clement. 

2. The author’s employment of Greek tenses and allegory. 

3. Does not the Neronian persecution satisfy the conditions 
presupposed in Hebrews? 

4. Does not Heb 13 9-13 reflect conditions that actually 


prevailed in Rome just at the end of Nero’s reign? 
These questions should be examined seriatim. 


1. That Clement knew the Epistle to the Hebrews, that he 
reverenced it, and that he embodied in the letter to the Corinth- 
ians a number of reminiscences of it, is generally accepted and 
cannot be doubted. The suggestion of Riddle* that Hebrews is 
responsible for the assumption on the part of the Roman Church 
that it had authority to intervene in the quarrel of Corinthian 
- Christians — an assumption which he finds in I Clement — 
seems exceedingly far-fetched. Of course it may possibly be 
true, but it is by no means necessarily so. It is quite as plausible 
to suppose that the consciousness of authority derived from 
Rome’s dominant political position, which led in later centuries 
to papal supremacy, was already in germ present in the conscious- 
ness of Roman Christians. But, even if Riddle is right in his 


3 In his Early Christian Literature, 248-272. 
4 JBL, XLIII, 346 f. 
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suggestion, it does not follow that, when Clement wrote, Heb- 
rews was a recent document that had been but lately received 
at Rome. On the contrary analogy would lead one to suppose 
that it was a book known and valued in the Church at Rome 
for years, a book that Clement had read and pondered many 
times, a book that he had come to value as Scripture or semi- 
Scripture, and not a book but just issued by one of his immediate 
contemporaries. 


2. Acrucial point in fixing the date of Hebrews is the deter- 
mination of the question as to whether the temple was or was 
not standing when the Epistle was written. Those who claim 
that there is no evidence that it was still standing stake alto- 
gether too much on the scientific accuracy of the language of an 
allegorist, and ignore, in a way that in any other connection they 
would consider unpardonable, the actual significance of the 
present tense in Greek. These two considerations deserve sep- 
arate treatment. 

It is true that in his discussion of the Jewish ritual the author 
of Hebrews employs the word “tabernacle” (oxnvq) and not 
the word “‘temple” (iepdv). It has been generally held that the 
author was an Alexandrian. He quotes the Old Testament not 
only according to the Septuagint version, but according to the 
Alexandrian form of that version. He had also been deeply 
imbued with the Philonic allegorical method. In at least one 
instance he also reflects the language and in another the exegesis 
of Philo. The way the author infers in Heb 7 3 that Melche- 
sedik was “without father, without mother, without genealogy, 
having neither beginning of life nor end of days,’”’ because 
Genesis 14 gives no genealogy of him such as is given of other 
heroes in Genesis, is exactly parallel to Philo’s inference’ that 
Zipporah, the wife of Moses, was pregnant by no mortal, because 
Exodus 2 21, 22 does not state that ‘Moses went in unto her” 
as is stated in connection with most marriages in the Old Testa- 
ment. Further in Heb 4 12 there is a reminiscence of the language 
of Philo in Quis Heres, 26. The author was, then, an allegorist 
of the Philonian type. Possibly he had been to Jerusalem as a 


8 De Cherubim, 13. 
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festal pilgrim, but he had no intimate knowledge of the temple 
such as a priest would have. He gained his knowledge of the 
ritual from careful study of the Old Testament. As an allegorist, 
we cannot expect him, when speaking of types and of the things 
typified, to be more accurate and consistent in the use of terms 
than Philo himself. Philo, to whom Sarah is wisdom or virtue 
and Isaac laughter or joy, not infrequently seems to mingle the 
meanings, expecting the reader so to understand the double 
significance as not to be misled. 

In interpreting our author’s use of the word “tabernacle,” 
another consideration is important, though it is not mentioned 
by most interpreters and is quite overlooked by the writers 
whose views are under consideration; it is the fact that one of 
the aims of Hebrews was to explain why Christianity had no 
altar and offered in its worship no animal sacrifices. At the time 
every cult possessed an altar that reeked with the blood of 
sacrificial victims. Christianity possessed none. The whole 
argument of the letter from 4 14 to 10 18 was written to explain 
to Christians, who were troubled by this fact and who did not 
know how to answer either Jewish or Gentile critics concerning 
it, why Christianity needed none of these things. 

That the author of Hebrews employs ‘“‘tabernacle” (oxnv7) 
loosely is shown by the fact that in 9 11 he uses it to designate 
the heavenly Holy of Holies into which Christ has entered. 
If it can signify that, it can also designate in his thought, the 
Jewish temple as well as the Tabernacle. In 13 10 it certainly 
denotes the temple. Further, since he was endeavoring to con- 
vince his readers that the function of both temple and priest 
had become obsolete, one can understand why he chose the 
term oxnv7 instead of iepdv. In his thought the whole Jewish 
cult, tabernacle and temple, was transitory. His choice of the 
term for the less permanent structure may have been dictated 
by this consideration. It suggested the impermanent character 
of the whole Jewish liturgy, which was, in his thought, only a 
“shadow” of things to come. That he employed the term 
“tabernacle” (oxnvn) for all the structures of Jewish worship 
from the time of the wandering in the wilderness to his own time 
is confirmed by a study of the author’s employment of tenses 
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in 9 1-25. He begins with the remark (vs. 1) that the first divine 
service had (exe) its regulations and its earthly temple (7d 
Gyvov). In the second verse he says that for the first tabernacle 
(oxnvn) there were prepared (xateoxevaovn) certain things and 
that beyond its second veil was the ark of the covenant which 
contained the pot of manna, Aaron’s rod that budded, and the 
tables of the law. In these verses he employs past tenses and, 
if one read no further, the conclusion would be inevitable that 
all this had long passed away. Another interpretation is, how- 
ever, possible. The ark of the covenant was present in the 
temple of Jerusalem from the time of Solomon until the Baby- 
lonian exile, when it disappeared. Every Jew knew that it had 
disappeared at that time, together with all the things it was 
traditionally supposed to contain, and that after the exile the 
Holy of Holies was empty. Our author’s knowledge of the 
equipment of tabernacle and temple was derived from the Old 
Testament. It is clear that he had studied this long and fondly, 
and that scattered details in Exodus and Numbers had impressed 
him more than the less detailed descriptions in the books of 
Kings and Chronicles. If the ‘‘temple” of the first service was 
Solomon’s temple, “‘tabernacle’’ would be a synonym for it, 
so that the adjective ‘‘first’’ by which he qualifies it, would be 
necessary in order to make it clear that in vs. 2 he was referring 
to the portable tabernacle of the wilderness. The past tenses of 
elxe and xareoxevaodn indicate that both these had passed 
away. If this was his meaning, we might expect him in the sub- 
sequent verbs, which describe the liturgy of tabernacle and 
temple, to employ present tenses, since another temple had taken 
the place of Solomon’s and, unless he indicated that that had 
been destroyed, its service would still be perpetuated, when he 
wrote. If, on the other hand, all that is written in 9 1, 2 refers 
to the tabernacle alone, as the scholars whose views we are 
discussing hold, we should expect the author, in describing the 
acts of the ritual, to employ past tenses. 

In reality the author uses nine different verbs to describe the 
performance of parts of the ritual and in every instance he em- 
ploys the present tense. The verbs are eigiacw, 9 6, rpoopéper, 
9 7, mporgéepovrat, 9 o, kadapiferar and yiverat, 9 22, and eigép- 
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xXETat, 9 25. Tpoaypéepovaery, 101, mpooygépovrar, 10 8, and xara- 
xaierat, 13 11. It is not legitimate to interpret these presents 
as “historical presents’ and to claim that they are employed 
vividly to describe actions in past time, for the author nowhere 
else in his Epistle employs the historical present. Like other 
allegorists he did not always distinguish clearly between the 
type and the thing typified, but he had a keen appreciation of 
the accurate employment of verbal tenses. In no other part of 
the letter does he emply a tense inaccurately. True, in 25 he 
employs an aorist, “subjected” (jwératev), when its object is 
the world to come, but he was speaking of God’s decision or 
purpose which was purposed from eternity, so that the aorist is 
exactly right. In several other instances he uses the present 
tense to denote a customary action or a general course of events 
that are still in progress and in each case he accurately employs 
a present. Such instances are mepixerrar, 5 2, duvbovow, 6 16, 
kavioratat, 8 3, dpéyovrat, 11 16, rpoayéperar and radever 12 7, 
and dmodtéwouv, 12 11. If the author had referred to the Jewish 
cult but once, it is conceivable that his use of the present tense 
might be construed as a vivid recalling of the past, but it is 
inconceivable that in nine different references to it a writer, 
who in similar constructions correctly employs the present tense, 
should always use it of a cult that had gone out of existence. 
If the temple at Jerusalem had been destroyed decades before, 
as the hypotheses under consideration suppose, the fact would 
have been well known, and the employment of language which 
implied that its cult was still going on would have made the 
Epistle ridiculous in the eyes of its first readers. To refuse to 
be guided by this, the most tangible and definite of all the clues 
which exist for determining the date of Hebrews, is to throw 
away the key to the problem and open the door to fruitless 
speculation and confusion. 


Professor E. R. Goodenough reminds me that the author’s 
use of oxnv7 is in this respect exactly parallel to that of Philo. 
Philo discusses the Jewish ritual elaborately, but he says no 
word of the ritual as actually practiced in Jerusalem; it is the 
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ritual of the oxnv7n.S Philo certainly wrote while the temple was 
still standing. The allegorists based their discussions of ritual 
on the Pentateuch, Judaism being to them essentially a religion 
of sacred books. 


3. If, then, we are compelled to date the Epistle before the 
year 70 A. D., it becomes necessary to find a satisfactory expla- 
nation of the conditions which it presupposes in the circum- 
stances at Rome (for we assume with many scholars that it was 
a letter addressed to the Romans or an address made to the 
Roman Church) in the years between 64 and 70 A. D. This is 
not difficult. Indeed, it is easier than to account for them in 
the time of Domitian. In this phase of the investigation a 
number of different points have to be considered. 


(a) The Roman Christians are chided for being immature 
(5 11-14). They need milk suitable for babes; they are unable 
to assimilate strong meat. Their thoughts and the utterances 
of their leaders revolve about such topics as repentence, faith, 
baptism, and the laying on of hands, the resurrection, and 
eternal judgment (62). They have not become interested in 
what the allegorist regarded as the higher wisdom, how, by the 
use of allegory, to find in most unpromising Old Testament 
institutions and passages foreshadowings of Christ, his sufferings 
and work. The attitude of the author is here the characteristic 
allegoristic attitude. It is quite similar, though not as extreme, 
as that of the author of the Epistle of Barnabas, who found 
great satisfaction in imparting to his readers what in his judg- 
ment was the choicest of all nuggets of wisdom, that Abraham’s 
three hundred and eighteen men (Gen 14 14) signified Jesus and 
the cross. Our author’s theme is loftier than this, but, when 
he proceeds from these doctrines which he considers rudimentary, 
to the higher teaching which he would impart, it is to set forth 
the fact that Melchezidek is a type of Christ and that the Jewish 
priesthood was a type of his priesthood.’ It was clearly this 


6 See E. R. Goodenough’s chapter on the “ Aronic Mystery” in his By Light, 
Light. 

7 In this use of Melchizedek the author was, as Professor Goodenough also 
reminds me, following in the footsteps of Philo, for ‘‘to Philo the true priest- 
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type of exegesis which he regarded as superior and more ad- 
vanced than the constant dwelling on the matters enumerated 
above, which he regarded as elementary and obvious. Such a 
reproof on the part of an allegorist has no bearing on the date 
of writing. It could have been made to any congregation in 
any decade or any century. It is as pertinent to the reign of 
Nero as to that of Domitian. 


(b) Riddle infers* from Heb 5 11, 12 that, when the Epistle 
was written, the Roman Church, through its apathy and slug- 
gishness, was in danger of being unfit for leadership in the crisis 
with which it was faced, and suggests that because of this 
exhortation to leadership Clement in the name of the Roman 
Church wrote three or four years later his letter to the Corinth- 
ians, in which he assumed that the Roman Church possessed 
authority to chide her sister in Corinth. It is barely possible 
that Clement’s impulse to write came from the passage in the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, but a dozen other motives could be 
suggested, all quite as probable. It is clear, however, from a 
study of Hebrews that, if Clement understood Hebrews as 


Riddle supposes, he misunderstood his author. Hebrews does 
not speak of such ecclesiastical teaching at all. Its author was 
thinking, as the later context shows, of edifying Christian 
people by the impartation of allegorical teaching. There is 
nothing in his letter to indicate that he was thinking in any 
way of the ecclesiastical leadership of the Church at Rome. 


3. As to the situation of the Roman Christians presupposed 
in Hebrews, there is nothing really inconsistent with what we 
know of the conditions prevailing there during the years 65-70 
A. D. We have no very definite information of many details 
either of Nero’s or Domitian’s persecution of the Christians. 
Riddle lays stress on the likeness of the language of parts of 
Hebrews to that in which the sufferings of later martyrs are 
described. That, however, gives no date. Such language may 


hood of Melchizedek, as one of the mystic representations of the mystic 
salvation of the Logos, was infinitely superior to the cult in the oxnv7, which 
was a material imitation of the true reality.” 

8 JBL, XLIII, 347. 
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have arisen as well in the sixties as in the nineties of the first 
century. 

Tacitus, who at the time of Nero’s outbreak against the 
Christians was a boy of twelve and may have had a boy’s mem- 
ory of what he described, gives us a general and rather vague 
description of Nero’s savage attack on the Christians. Though 
Dio Cassius and a fourth century Christian writer also describe 
the attack, our knowledge of the details are not very clear. 
It would appear that there was no systematic attempt to per- 
secute the Christians; it was only an impulsive onslaught on the 
part of the emperor to turn the wrath of the populace on account 
of the burning of Rome from himself to the Christians. It seems 
probable that some Christians were tortured and spectacularly 
burned and it is probable that the anger of mobs was temporarily 
vented on the Christians. Nero’s attention was soon diverted 
to other things and after a little the mobs forgot their wrath. 
It now seems probably that St. Paul was martyred, not because 
of the charge brought from Palestine by Jews, but for winning 
to Christianity some favorite of Nero’s.? In the year 68 A. D. 
Nero disappeared and, before Vespasian secured the govern- 
ment, the unsettled period of Galba, Otho, and Vitellius fol- 
lowed. It is to this period — the years between 64 and 70 
A. D. — that the specific language already discussed assigns 
the Epistle to the Hebrews. How do other references in the 
letter fit into this historical situation? 

We learn from 6 4 that some Christians had fallen away from 
the faith and from 10 25 that some had ceased to attend the 
Christian meetings. That such should be the case, when public 
indignation was ‘aroused against Christians, would be natural. 
Such things happen in every church under the most peaceful 
circumstances, but would be especially likely to occur in time 
of persecution. In 10 32-34 reference is made to a persecution. 
Christians have partly been ‘‘made a gazingstock both by 
reproaches and afflictions and partly becoming partakers of 
them that were so used.’’ The possessions of Christians were 
also destroyed. Some Christians had been imprisoned. This is 


9 For a fuller discussion see the writer’s Apostolic Age, ch. IV. 
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what probably happened in the Neronian persecution. True, 
it is not told in such lurid language as that in which later writers 
paint the onslaught. Our writer’s catalogue of the sufferings of 
the heroes of faith in ch. 11 shows that he was not given to over 
statement. He places this suffering ‘‘after ye were enlightened,” 
1. €., in proximity to the founding of the Church. If the Church 
of Rome was founded, as I believe, in the year 56 A. D., Nero’s 
persecution would fulfill this condition. If the reference were 
to the attack of Domitian on the Christians, it could hardly be 
thus brought into proximity with the founding of the Church. 
If it be said that, were the reference to the persecution of Nero, 
it must have been more specific, it should be pointed out that 
no one can predict how one of his own contemporaries will allude 
to a historical event in a sermon, much less can he decide how 
an early Christian would do so. The tenses of the verbs, which 
describe the Jewish sacrifices as still made, compel us to inter- 
pret this passage as a reference to the Neronic onslaught. That 
onslaught was sudden, but short-lived. While private enmities 
of heathen and Jew against Christian were inflamed by it, when 
the letter was written, some little time had passed since anyone 
had been martyred. ‘Ye have not yet resisted unto blood, 
striving against sin,’’ the author could say to his readers (12 4). 
Further, when the Epistle was written, ‘‘divers and strange 
teachings” had begun to circulate in Rome, against which it 
was necessary to warn Christians. This also fits in with the 
time of Nero. The Epistle to the Collossians shows that gnosti- 
cism in a Jewish form was rampant in Asia Minor before the 
year 63 A. D. At that time Epaphras, a Collossian, was already 
in Rome (Col 4 12), and doubtless others from the same place 
had also come. Every phase of oriental thought found its way 
to Rome. In Juvenal’s phrase, “‘the Orontes emptied into the 
Tibur.” There is nothing in these circumstances that does not 
fit the Time of Nero quite as well as the time of Domitian. 


4. It remains to consider one other mark of time, that von 
Soden quite misunderstood and altogether misrepresented. The 
author, resuming his allegory in 13 10-13, says: ‘““We have an 
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altar, whereof they have no right to eat who serve the taber- 
nacle (oxnvj). For the bodies of those beasts whose blood is 
brought into the holy place by the high priest on account of sin, 
are burned without the camp. Wherefore Jesus also, that he 
might sanctify the people through his own blood, suffered with- 
out the gate. Let us therefore go forth unto him without the 
camp, bearing his reproach.” The passage is noteworthy in 
several ways. It illustrates, for one thing, clearly how an alleg- 
orist stretches his terms to cover both the type and all that it 
typifies. ‘“Tabernacle’’ here clearly signifies the temple, for its 
service is still going on. “Camp” (rapeuBodn) is employed in 
a three-fold sense. It signified in the Pentateuch the Hebrew 
camp in the wilderness. In vs. 12, the “camp” means Jerusalem, 
outside the gate of which Jesus suffered. Again in vs. 13 “camp” 
means the Jewish community, out of which the Roman Christ- 
ians are exhorted to go, voluntarily bearing in the eyes of their 
Jewish brethren the reproach of uncleanness which rested upon 
him. This passage presupposes a definite historical situation, 
in which the relations between Jews and Christians had come to 
the breaking point. The book of Acts affords abundant evidence 
that St. Paul and other Jewish Christians considered themselves 
still members of the Jewish community. In the early chapters 
of that book the whole Jerusalem Church is portrayed as attend- 
ing Jewish worship as members in good standing. In his mission- 
ary travels, St. Paul availed himself of the privileges accorded 
in every synagogue to a distinguished Jewish visitor, in order to 
preach Christ to them. On his last visit to Jerusalem he took 
pains to prove himself still a member of that community in 
good standing (Acts 21 208.). On his arrival in Rome he 
called the Jewish community together to consult them con- 
cerning his rights as a Jew and whether they had been endang- 
ered by accusations from Jerusalem (Acts 28 19 #.). Elsewhere 
I have pointed out that until 70 A. D. there was no definite and 
final break between the church and the synagogue.'® Jewish 


% The Apostolic Age and the New Testament. 
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Christians felt that as Jews they had as much right in a Jewish 
community as Pharisees or Sadducees had. Christians might 
be expelled from Jewish synagogues in Corinth and Ephesus 
and other cities and meet separately, just as Essenes and Phari- 
sees might prefer to meet in separate synagogues, but there 
was between them no rigid separation. The destruction of 
Jerusalem and the migration of its Church to Pella removed 
the last link that held church and synagogue together. By the 
end of the century the chasm between them was wide and deep. 
No proof of this is necessary further than that furnished by the 
way ‘‘the Jews” are represented in the Fourth Gospel and in 
the attacks of Celsus on the Christians. St. Paul’s Epistle to 
the Romans shows that at the beginning the Church at Rome 
was predominantly Jewish. The whole theme of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews and its treatment shows that its author was a 
Jew and was addressing a community predominantly Jewish. 
It moves in an atmosphere poles distant from the Epistle to 
Diognetus, for example. Hebrews 13 10-13 is an address of a 
Jew to Jewish Christians. 

The historical situation which it presupposes is this: hatred 
of Jew for Christian which had always been ready to blaze up 
because of the curse of the Cross, had in Rome been fanned to 
such a pitch that friendly relations were no longer possible. Our 
author perceived that a final break was inevitable. He boldly 
exhorts his Jewish brethren to share the shame of Christ and to 
withdraw from the Jewish community, bearing the reproach of 
Jesus. What the circumstances were which created this situation 
in Rome at this time it is not hard to conjecture. Nero had 
excited the Roman populace against Christians by branding 
them as the incendaries who had burned Rome. Their Jewish 
brethren, already sufficiently unpopular in the community, 
eager to make it evident that they were not Christians and were 
not to blame for the fire, joined with the non-Jewish population 
in making life uncomfortable for them. Under these conditions 
the author of Hebrews seeks to arouse the faith of his readers 
to a heroic pitch by glowingly picturing the liturgy enacted by 
Christ as the eternal reality, of which the Jewish is only a shadow, 
and then exhorts them to separate themselves from the adherents 
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of the old covenant completely, bearing the shame of Christ. 
Probably the letter was written while the war of 66-70 A. D. 
was raging in Palestine, but the special conditions in Rome had 
hastened the separation of church and synagogue there. The 
passage reveals to us the rift as actually taking place. 

We conclude, then, that those who date the Epistle to the 
Hebrews in the time of Domitian do so by overlooking the 
evidence to be derived from an exact exegesis of its language 
and a failure to understand the conditions of the time of Nero. 
Von Soden’s declaration that Heb 13 10-13 is addressed to 
Gentile Christians who are tempted to revert to heathenism is, 
so far as I can see, altogether unfounded. There is no evidence 
in the Epistle for it. The date formerly given it by A. B. Bruce 
and others, 68-70 A. D., stands. 








A UGARITIC PARALLEL TO 2 SAM 1 21 
BY H. L. GINSBERG 


N THE tablet of the epic of Dn’il, or rather of ’Aqht, which 

the editor, Ch. Virolleaud, designates as 1D but which I, in 
continuation of the late Hans Bauer’s improved catalogue,* 
have dubbed 1E,** we read: 


‘U[.]bé[.]’abh.nSrm.ir[hpn} Over the house of her (P2i’s) 
father (Dn’il) eagles are 
ho[vering], 

ybsr[.|bbl.d’tym a flock of vultures are gazing 
down.? 

thky.pgt.bm.lb Pt weeps in her heart, 


tdm‘.bm.kbd (35) cries in her inward part; 
tmz'‘.kst.dn’il.mt she rends the garment of Dn’il, 
Man 


*See H. Bauer, Die alphabetischen Keilschrifttexte von Ras Schamra, IV f. 

**See Orientalia, 1938, 1 f. 

t Restoration assured by parallels. ¢ for y as prefix of the 3rd pers. plur. 
masculine, a well-known peculiarity of the EA correspondence, is equally 
frequent in Ugaritic; this observation of mine is now accepted by de Vaux, 
RB, 1937, 441 f. 

2 hbl d’iym is in every instance of its occurrence the subject, not the object, 
of ybsr; so rightly de Vaux, tbid. In any case, bsr, No. 6:5, is the same word; 
No. 6 is full of allusions to the adventures of ‘Anat of which we read in the 
various tablets of the Ba‘l epic, and Il. 5-8 thereof clearly refer to the incident 
of 3E col. 1. 

3 Because she somehow deduces, and rightly, that they have compassed 
or abetted the murder of her brother ’Aght, as related in 3E. Gaps in the text 
preclude any certain conclusion as to whether she does so by means of any 
form of divination. All that can be asserted without any reservations is that 
despite many pages of print produced in the last two years there is no trace 
of ornithomancy in 1E ll. 105-150. There Dn’il, knowing that ’Aght’s corpse 

209 
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rp’i.’al(1).g2r.mthrnmy of Rp’, the robe‘ of the Mighty,5 
Man of Hrnmy. 
’apnk.dn’il.mt Straightway Dn’il, Man of 


has been devoured by an eagle, examines the insides (kbd) of all the eagles 
for fat (Smt, from rt. 5mn) and bone (‘zm), and when he finds them he buries 
them. (The frequently recurring words yhd and ‘ahd are respectively 3rd and 
ist pers. imperfect of kdw, which means ‘‘to face’”’ in Arabic and “‘to see” in 
Canaanite and Aramaic [similarly r’y can also mean ‘“‘to face” in talmudic 
Hebrew]. It follows that the verb #z@ — whence the substantive hesié/heswa 
“sight” is derived — is borrowed from the Canaanite, and that the radically 
isolated Arabic hazi ‘‘seer’”’ is likewise a loan-word; whereas Aram. hdé/hadya 
‘‘breast”’ (Heb. hazé) belongs to the oldest stock of that language, as we should 
have expected from its signification. All of which dovetails with the fact that 
to date r’y cannot be traced either in Ugaritic or in Phoenician but hz does 
occur in the latter just like fd in the former.) 

4The approximate meaning of ‘all is evident from its parallelism with 
kst, =Heb. ksat and cognates, here and with 1pS,=lupSu<lubSu, elsewhere. 
My former interpretation of lp§ is no longer tenable. 

5 The meaning is inferred from the parallelism of mhr(m) “henchmen,” 
gb’im “warriors” and gzrm in H-B 20-22, and is of course perfectly compatible 
with Arab. gazura ‘‘to be abundant”, gazir “‘abundant”’, etc., all with especial 
reference to water and milk. This particular nuance has notoriously been 
assumed in No. 60:14; to the further elucidation of which passage, so impor- 
tant as revealing the motive of the famous prohibition contained in Ex 23 19; 
34 26; Dtn 14 21, I am now able to contribute the following: L. 14b is obviously 
an afterthought, making the line much longer than the normal, so that the 
end of it had to be written in the margin, and — what is more important — 
forcing the parallel clauses ll. 14a and 15 apart. It seems to me that 14b was 
only added after the straight line had been drawn under |. 15. Realizing 
that he had omitted a number of words at the end of this section, the scribe 
crowded them in as best he could, and as there was not sufficient blank space 
left after 1. 15 he utilized that after 14a. I therefore now read and interpret 
Il. 14-15 thus: 


‘1.’48t.sb'd.garm. (14a) Upon the fire place abundant liquid, 
w'l.’agn.sb'dm.dg t (15) and upon the blaze (Arab. ‘jj or 'jm) 


th[b.gld.bhlb.’a(?)nnb.bbm'at (14b) Boifl a kiJd in milk, a yeanling in curds. 


I strongly suspect that the root gzr is also represented in biblical Hebrew, 
namely in the first discussed sense of ‘‘to be mighty, previal.”” In Ezek 12 14; 
30 8; Job 9 13; 1 Chr 121, I recognize not the ordinary Hebrew root ‘zr, from 
original ‘dr, meaning ‘to help’”’ but another ‘zr from original ger meaning 
“to be strong”. We have here simply the etymological equivalent of the 
above-mentioned Ugaritic germ, which is the semantic equivalent of the 
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rp'i.ysly.'rpt.b Rp’, curses(?)® the cloud in 

bm.’u(?)n.yr.‘rpt (40) the heat of ...,7 he damns(?) 
the cloud 

émtr*.bqz.fl.yi{ll that rains in the summer,’ the 
dew that bedews* 


common Hebrew gibbérim; in fact this word is defined in the last mentioned 
passage (1 Chr 12 1) as “‘the ‘zrym — i. e., gs2rm — of war.” Not only that, 
but the verb ‘zr not infrequently does duty for gbr or kzg. Thus two smooth 
sentences would be obtained if it were replaced by higbir% in Zech 1 15 (voca- 
lize the following word Jara‘: the preposition / is here no doubt the sign of 
the accusative) and gabra in 2 Chr 20 23. 1 Chr 5 20 and 2 Chr 26 15 are parti- 
cularly inviting to experimentation of this sort: the nifal of ‘zr here seems to 
be a pretty exact synonym of the qal of hzg. In Ps 28 7and Dan 11 3a similar 
interpretation is at least possible. Further, ‘ezer may well be correct, and a 
synonym of gbird ‘‘ might,” in Ps 89 20; the sentence will then mean: “I be- 
stowed power upon a man of valor, I exalted one distinguished (by his quali- 
ties) from the people”; i. e., “‘I conferred the attributes of kingship upon a 
man of kingly qualities.” 

In the light of the foregoing, and of the juxtaposition of ger and mt in Dn’il’s 
titles, probably the name of the god M4, also called Gar, is likewise to be read 
simply ‘‘ Mut,” as Bauer and Dussaud have always maintained; it will then 
mean very much the same thing as that of his counterpart Ba‘l. Significantly 
enough, these couplings of the words m# and gzr are matched by that of Heb. 
mtim with gburd (here collective, equivalent to gibbdrim — Duhm), Isa 3 25. 

6 Or, “prays to,” in order to remain closer to the Akkadian, Aramaic and 
Arabic sense. In any case the effect is a curse of drought upon the land in- 
voked out of grief (for the death of Dn’il’s son), just like that of 2 Sam. 1 21. 

7 If we may read dn, we should render: Dn’il etc. curses the cloud in the 
heat, Dn damns the cloud that rains in the summer; taking Dn as a hypo- 
coristicon of Dn'sl. For the same hero figures as Ydn'il in |. 61 and then, in 
1. 68, as Ydnh; which is obviously a hypocoristicon of Ydn'sl (unless its h is 
miswritten for ’ and a / has been omitted at the end of it). 

8 There is no more necessity of taking émi#r as a hail or ‘gil than its neighbour 
ytll. Harris JAOS, 1938, 108 n. 8, recognizes that in A 3:6, 12 dk is probably 
a qal in view of the fact that the Hebrew expresses the idea of “‘to flow with 
something” by the qal of hik/ylk. But Hebrew also uses the qal of zwb and 
ntp in just this way, and even that of r'p and ‘rp I; so why not of mfr and 
til? I am convinced that the Ugaritic ‘gil, if it existed at all, played an even 
lesser réle than Harris assigns to it. 

9 Or, “‘upon the summer-fruit,” which would make the first clause parallel 
the second more closely. 

# Or, ‘‘distils upon’”’ (passive of qal or of intensive; or else ng). 
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lgnbm.5b‘ .5nt the fruits:"° ‘Seven years 
ysrk.b'l.imn™.rkb ; may Ba‘l* fail, even eight the 
Rider 
‘rpt.bl.tl.blrbb(!)s of the Clouds: nor dew, nor 
rain, 
b1.5r‘.thmim.bl nor upsurging of the Deep,™ 


nor 

thn.ql.b‘l.kims' sweetness’ of the voice of 
Ba‘l!"’"—seeing she has rent* 

kst.dn’tl.mt.rp’s the garment of Dn’il, Man 
of Rp’, 

’all.gzr.m{t\hrn[my] the robe of the Mighty, Man 
of Hrnmy. 


10 Season, scenery and even, largely, vocabulary as in Isa 18 4b-5. Unfor- 
tunately, however, I do not understand either passage any the better for 
having made this observation. 

1 T have come to the conclusion that the ordinal form of the sequent num- 
ber in a numerical dictum is not obligatory. 

% The rain-god. 

33 This reading and interpretation were arrived at in one of my earliest 
perusals of the text on the basis of the photograph, the editor’s autograph 
and sundry biblical passages, notably Mi 56. They are now gratifyingly 
confirmed by the following expression in H-B 39 f.: ¢]) 5mm Smn ‘ars rbb rkb 
*rpt tl Smm ‘‘ dew of heaven, fatness of the earth (cf. Gen 27 28, 39), rain of the 
Rider of the Clouds; dew of heaven.”” Curiously, rbb is evidently not a pluralis 
tantum \ike the Hebrew rbibim. 

4 §r‘ invites comparison with Hebrew §r‘ (Arab. §r‘) “‘to stretch out” on 
the one hand and with Arab. sr‘ ‘‘to hasten’’ on the other. The former can 
hardly be made to yield a suitable sense here without violence, whilst the 
other does so very naturally; cf. T. H. Gaster, Studi e Materiali di Storia delle 
Religioni, 1937-XV, 28, 49. Unlike Gaster, however, I have a strong feeling 
that the reference in our passage is not to “the inrush of the sea’’ but to the 
uprush of the subterranean ocean through the springs; cf. Gen 7 11, and in 
general Ges.-Buhl s. v. o1mn 2. That the same body of water is designated by, 
or at least comprised under, the Ugaritic term thmtm is evident from ‘II's 
frequent title of ‘‘ II of the river-sources in the midst of the channel(s?) of 
Thmtm.” (The nature of the final m of thmtm is not quite clear to me. Per- 
haps it is rather the equivalent of the -dm, -ayim of Hebrew place-names than 
a real dual ending.) 

8 Cf. H-A 1. 20 y5r ydd tb gl ‘‘The sweet-voiced Ydd sings.” 

6 Or, ‘‘for rent is being” (¢umsza‘u). 
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It will have been seen that in the foregoing passage Dn’il is 
impelled by grief over the death of a beloved one to call down 
a curse of drought upon the land, exactly like David in 2 Sam 
121. If we write the two parallel sentences out side by side in 
square Hebrew characters, with the corresponding phrases 
opposite each other, we may learn something more about the 
Hebrew one: 


Ugar. Bibl. 
(perh. rd. yaban ‘m yada -an 
by ba by bx 
337 5a sup bm 
o>sy a7”) 
ononn yw 23 MOON Ww 


Does this not suggest that in the old crux n())on "7m, nQ)oIn 
is almost certainly miswritten for nQi)omn? And surely “mM 
must conceal some expression of similar appearance having 


the sense of “nor overflowing of” — very likely yw! The very 
uniqueness of this word would help to explain its becoming 
corrupted to something more humdrum. 


17 BH? has nonin, others main. 
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OLD TESTAMENT SECTION 


Systematische Wege von der Septuaginta zum hebrdischen Urtext (Eichstatter 
Studien, herausgegeben von der bischéflichen philosophisch-theologischen 
Hochschule, Eichstatt i. By.), by Franz Wutz, Stuttgart, Kohlhammer, 1937, 
pp. xxii, 1027, 36 marks. 

Back in 1772, in his Tentamen de Variis Codicum Hebraicorum Vet. Test. 
Mss. Generibus, Tychsen of Erlangen advanced the rather novel theory that 
the Septuagint translation of the Hebrew Bible was made from a text written 
not in Hebrew but in Greek characters. Thus é dxf (Gen 11) was made 
not from MWS but from Bpyo8. Tychsen based his theory on very little 
inductive material or theoretical reasoning. Small wonder, therefore, that 
nineteenth century Introductions and Commentaries were practically unani- 
mous in ignoring Tychsen’s suggestion (Frankel, Vorstudien, etc., 31 f., 
note 7, is a notable exception). 

In 1925 (Part II was published in 1933) there appeared an entirely inde- 
pendent work by Prof. Franz Wutz, of the Philosophico-Theological Institute 
in Ejichstatt, Die Transkriptionen von der Septuaginta bis zu Hieronymus, 
advancing essentially the same theory but basing it on a mass of evidence 
and drawing many far-reaching conclusions." A veritable tempest broke out. 
The late Prof. R. Kittel rushed into print (Deutsche Literaturzeitung, quoted 
in the Philadelphia Ledger of April 25, 1925) to the effect that “his own life’s 
work of research [in biblical criticism] had been rendered worthless.” Other 
scholars ignored Wutz’s numerous proofs, and contented themselves with 
sharp personal attacks on the man who dared disturb the calm waters of 
Septuagint studies. However, the critical reviews and textual studies that 
have appeared in the last decade have sealed the fate of the Transcription 
Theory once for all—#t has no basis whatsoever in fact. 


t It may be noted that Wutz had brought forward his transcription theory 
already in 1923, at the Orientalistentag in Berlin (cf. Theologische Blatter, 
Marburg, II [1923], 111 ff.), and in 1924 at the Orientalistentag in Miinchen 
(cf. Bib. Zett., XVI [1924], 193 ff.). Cf. also his Die Psalmen, Miinchen, 1925, 
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It is true that the late Prof. Ludwig Blau, in his Zur Einleitung in die heilige 
Schrift (1894, 80-99; cf. Schiirer, Geschichte, III, 140 ff.), demonstrated the 
use of transliterations into Greek of the Hebrew text of the Pentateuch and 
of those portions of the Prophets and Hagiographa that were read in the 
synagogue as Haftarét and Megillét. And Epiphanius tells us (in a passage 
generally overlooked, §7 of De Mensuris et Ponderibus) that his fellow Chris- 
tians frequently used the second column of Origen’s Hexapla because they 
could not read the text of column one in Hebrew characters. And Hody, in 
his De Bibliorum Textibus Originalibus (1705, p. 597), quotes a Latin scholium 
found in an Arabic manuscript of the Pentateuch which describes the second 
column of the Hexapla as follows: Scripturam Graecam, sermonem vero plane 
Hebraicum instar praecedentis, ut ita Graece ea legerent, qui scripturam Heb. 
nequaquam callerent. But all this proves nothing so far as the Tychsen-Wutz 
Transcription Theory is concerned. As a matter of fact, when Prof. Herzog 
(apud Wutz, Transkriptionen, 128 ff.) argues that already the Letter of 
Aristeas provides support for this theory, that, e. g., in §30 ceonuavrat = 
“transkribiert ... in griechische Buchstaben,” a careful study of the use of 
onuedw in the Letter (as also in Josephus, etc.) proves conclusively that it 
means simply ‘make marginal notes, interpret, annotate,’ etc. 

And now, as ‘‘der Abschluss einer Reihe langjahriger Untersuchungen iiber 
die alte griechische Version und ihre zugehdrige literarische Erscheinungen 
alter Zeit,” there has appeared as the first volume of the proposed Eichstdtter 
Studien, Wutz’s rather bulky Systematische Wege von der Septuaginta sum 
hebraischen Urtext, Erster Teil (part 2 will consist of the Lexica und Indices). 
As the title indicates, and as the author tells us in his Vorwort and Einfuhrung, 
the purpose of this elaborate study is to get back to that somewhat elusive 


pre-masoretic Hebrew text underlying the Septuagint translation, through 
the systematic use of the translation. 


It should be a commonplace by now in Septuagint studies that no one can 
begin to make scientific use of the Septuagint text in relation to the masoretic 
text unless he has first made an analysis of each of the two texts per se in 
order to determine the characteristics (lexical, stylistic, theological, etc.) of 
both the author and translator. And this means that the Hebrew and Greek 
texts of each book of the Bible must be studied in and for themselves. For 
unless one has come to understand and ‘feel’ the individual styles of the 
authors of, e. g., Jeremiah, Job, and Joshua, and unless one has learned to 
appreciate the individual styles of the different Septuagint translators of 
these Books, Greek-Hebrew textual analyses should be carefully avoided. 
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In no one single passage out of the many hundreds that the reviewer has 
gone through (and this includes the Psalmen and Transkriptionen, particularly 
those passages bearing on the Greek-Hebrew of Job) has Prof. Wutz indicated 
that he has grasped the significance of either the Hebrew or the Greek text. 
As S. R. Driver once wrote about another scholar: “‘ His originality is exces- 
sive; he is too ready with an ingenious but recondite combination; he is apt 
to assume that the text has suffered more than is probable; and his restora- 
tions themselves betray a defective appreciation of Hebrew [and Septuagint] 
modes of expression.” 

Let us illustrate these apparently dogmatic statements by a few examples 
taken quite at random. Jer 623 reads D°DID~>y) ... |1D¥Y PND RZ OY TH) 
qesna poy nenked wap Wy Garr. ‘(Behold, a people cometh from 
the north country ... And they ride upon horses;) Set in array, as a man 
for war, Against thee, O daughter of Zion.’ The Septuagint text (e. g., Cod. 
Vaticanus) reads, (... éy’ trxos xal Gppacw) waparaterar ws rip els 
woNepov xpos cé, Oi-yarep Zuwy. Whereupon Wutz reasons thus (p. 18 f.): 
“...G musste frei iibersetzen, weil OND FINY ... fiir altes OD JINY 
(Riisten, wie wenn du die Hoffnung aufgegeben, zum Pi. von W&’ vgl. 2 Sm 
20 1) steht, womit sich fiir Jer 6 22-25 folgender Zusammenhang ergibt: 
‘, .. Die Zuriistung zum Kampfe ist bei dir, Tochter Sion, wie die eines 
Verzweifelten .. .’’’ But G simply interpreted YND as WR, as opposed to 
WN>, and has no bearing whatever on a conjectured reading like 0#?9. And 
*¥8!9 is senseless in our context if only because the Pi. of @& occurs but once 
in biblical Hebrew (inf. wr, Eccles 2 20; correct Wutz’s 2 Sm 201 accord- 
ingly. 1 Sam 271 has the Niph. Wiz) and is there used with the causative 
force ‘make (my heart) despair’ (Jer 2 15 and 18 12 use the Niph. Wxi3). And 
what sort of Hebrew is yi*y-na Toy nonbnd wxrD FI, and how can it be 
identified with ‘Die Zuriistung zum Kampfe ist bei dir ... wie die eines 
Verzweifelten”? And in Jer 628 (mp7) ONY (ORD ... o-TTID “19 022) 
is transformed by Wutz (p. 19) into O°mD °@p, which is rendered ‘Unrat von 
Abfallen,’ with a footnote, ‘‘zum Ausdruck .. . vgl. w.u. in Jer. (15 6) O85 
3°An (Unrat deiner Abfalle),”” where the current Hebrew text reads 4D" M@N). 

According to Wutz (p. 356 f.), the Septuagint translator of Job 3 2, noon 
72) 777 Dx, “umschreibt auch kat % vk exewvn fj evway (vdov aponv), aber 
sie deutet damit nur ihre Unsicherheit an, wie sie auch mit 123) aponv um die 
Schwierigkeit des Bildes zu kommen sucht, denn 13% (aponv) kommt als 
Urlesung nicht in Frage ... Der Fehler liegt in 198 fiir altes "p& (meine 
Mutter), so dass 7°} (die Nacht) 7°41 (sie seufzte) zu lesen ist. Dement- 
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sprechend muss 3) 7" (sie wurde schwanger mit einem Manne) altem 
"13Q 7°99 gleichgesetzt werden: ‘die da schwanger ist mit reifer Frucht.’ Damit 
erhalten wir ein abgewogenes Bild: 


Es gehe unter der Tag, da ich geboren ward, 
da meine Mutter stéhnte[!],? schwanger mit der reifen Frucht[!].” 


And in case one’s objection to this sort of reconstruction is limited primarily 
to 113 the author hastens to add, “a3 ‘reif’ findet sich in erster Linie vom 
reifen Alter (mannbar nh., ja.), vgl. auch 7°29 (heiratsfahig) zu 3 Rg. 11 19 
[correct Wutz’s 11 9 accordingly] (heute M733 geschrieben!), bedeutet dann 
aber auch generell, ‘reifen’; vgl. auch arb. bgr magno fuit ventre.” 


The “‘Systematische Wege” by which Wutz leads 121 777 “DN nobm 
into the wooden unhebraic 133 77 *pX 79°47) are so full of detours and 
crossroads and holes that the sober biblical scholar will do well completely 
to avoid Wutz’s route. It can but lead to wholly fantastic and artificial read- 
ings that never existed. 


Almost every line of the first 1019 pages, culminating in the ‘‘ Rekonstruierte 
hebraische Textproben” of Isa 23, Ezek 31, and Ps 29 (pp. 1023-26), bears 
ample evidence to that effect.‘ 


Harry M. OrLINSKY 


* The use of 95° to express the groaning of a woman in birth seems to be 
unknown to biblical Hebrew. Rather does it have the connotation of ‘how- 
ling,’ sometimes of bewailing a person at death (|| 15D). 

3On the entire passage, see Margolis, ‘‘The Scope and Methodology of 
Biblical Philology,” JOR, I (1910-1911), 5-41. One can justly wonder whether 
the author of Job would have liked the use of the perfect with the waw copu- 
lative (bday) to parallel the imperfects of the first stich. Moreover, how 
can one become schwanger mit retfen Frucht? Nor is it very likely that any 
poet, especially the matchless author of Job, would have written in the first 
stich, ‘the day I was born,’ and have followed this in the parallel stich with, 
‘my mother became pregnant.’ The natural and syntactical sequence is 
2B) 7701. 

4 Psalm 29 is of especial interest in that the Ras Shamra texts bear directly 
on the textus receptus (cf. H. L. Ginsberg, The Ugarit Texts, 129 f.). Wutz 
“reconstructs” Ps 29 (pp. 1025 f.) in such fashion that e. g., ord "23 (v. 1) 
is turned into 0°98 °23, 1%) 1232 (v. 6) becomes 217)¥") 232, and 7379 
WP (v. 8) is transformed into YP 1379! 
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Wiste und Gelobtes Land, Vol. 11, by Elias Auerbach, Berlin, Schocken, 1936, 
pp. 287, with 15 plates and 2 folding maps. 

The second volume of Dr. Auerbach’s well-known work carries us from the 
death of Solomon to Ezra and Nehemiah. It is not quite so fresh and original 
as Vol. I, but has the advantage of diverging less widely from commonly held 
views. Since the reviewer is giving a detailed criticism of it in the current 
number of Kirjath Sepher (in Hebrew), a brief statement will be sufficient 
here. The external form of the work is excellent and the large size and rela- 
tively small print make it possible for the author to include half again as 
much on a page as in the usual octavo book. The author’s judgment is sound 
and impartial; his love for Israelite literature and respect for the traditions 
of his people give his sketch a warmth and eloquence seldom found in recent 
historical literature. On the other hand, he is skeptical about the value of 
Palestinian archaeology for the historian and his knowledge of the Ancient 
Orient is entirely second-hand. While he has a fair knowledge of the pertinent 
German literature, he disregards non-German scholars almost entirely and 
pays little or no attention to problems of topography, administrative organi- 
zation, etc. His standpoint is that of a moderate critic of the Wellhausen 
school, with interesting divergences from commonly accepted positions. 
In short, the book deserves reading and often repays reference, but illustrates 
a genre which is rapidly becoming antiquated, since it lacks the perspective 
which has become necessary to the modern historian. 

W. F. ALBRIGHT 


Du groupe ethnique @ la communauté religieuse, by A. Causse, Paris, Felix 
Alcan, 1937, pp. 343. 

In this work Prof. Causse of the Protestant Theological Faculty at the 
University of Strassbourg gives a useful digest of his ideas with regard to the 
evolution of Israelite society and religion, scattered through half a dozen 
monographs and many articles. His strong sociological orientation is illus- 
trated by the sub-title, Le probleme sociologique de la religion d’ Israel, and by 
the dedication to the great social psychologist, Lévy-Bruhl. The names of 
Max Weber and Johannes Pedersen figure again and again in his pages. A 
review of the book must, therefore, in fairness to the author, concentrate on 
this side. The author is weak in philological and archaeological matters, as 
shown by the inconsistencies and the errors in his transcription of Hebrew, 
and by the mistakes made when he cites archaeological data (e. g., pp. 39 ff.). 
On the other hand, he controls the continental literature on the Old Testament 
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quite adequately, though he seldom refers to English and American contribu- 
tions. Names of continental scholars are often misspelled, however. 

As an analysis of the social evolution of the Israelite people, the book is 
valuable, especially since it is the first broad synthesis of the subject which 
utilizes Lévy-Bruhl, Pedersen, Max Weber, and Frazer, from the standpoint 
of a competent Old Testament scholar. The reviewer is inclined to consider 
Lévy-Bruhl’s reconstruction of primitive mentality as too one-sided; in this 
he agrees with Van der Leeuw’s cautious formulation (Revue d’htstotre et de 
philosophie religieuses, VIII, 1 ff., 149 ff.), which Causse might have followed 
to advantage instead of ignoring. On the other hand, Lévy-Bruhl is a valuable 
corrective to Max Weber, whose sociological analysis often reflects too modern 
a situation, as pointed out more than once by Causse. 

The reviewer's chief criticism of the first two parts of the book is that the 
author makes the development of Israel’s religion almost entirely dependent 
upon its social organization:—Yahweh came into existence as God of Israel 
with the covenant that united the tribes; He became lord of the land and 
master of the state (p. 53) with the establishment of the Davidic house; He 
became the universal God with the destruction of the state and the emergence 
of the Diaspora. The prophets acted as social catalysts, destroying the old 
religious system and paving the way for a new one, but not the one they had 
originally planned.—The sociological determinism of the author is thus essen- 
tially Hegelian; it is far removed from the new philosophy of history, in which 
forces and phenomena are described and classified according to their nature, 
without being treated as functions of other forces or phenomena. In the 
Ancient Orient, just as in the modern world, it is impossible to set up any 
consistent correlation between religious and social phenomena, though it would 
be idle to deny that the two categories influence one another, often strongly. 

In the third part of his book, Le probléme sociologique du judatsme, Causse 
is dealing with a field which he has made peculiarly his own by his original 
and instructive studies on the Postexilic Age. This part is definitely the best 
of the book and should be studied by all Old Testament scholars. The reviewer 
does not believe that pp. 218-231 correctly describe the place of the Priestly 
Code in the evolution of Israelite religion and cult; the author's rigid Well- 
hausenism gives his reconstruction a strange unreality when contrasted, for 
example, with the views of the school of Alt (which Causse rather consistently 
ignores). On the other hand the treatment of the Psalms as documents of 
Jewish religion in the Persian period is illuminating, and the author gives a 
just appraisal of the strength and weakness of Mowinckel’s well-known 
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position. Causse’s recognition of the essentially non-Israelite origin of the 
Wisdom literature is now being confirmed by the discoveries at Ugarit (cf. 
JBL, LV, 313, and BASOR, No. 70, 23 f.). 


W. F. A. 


Kénigtum Gottes, by Martin Buber, Berlin, Schocken, 1936, 2nd. ed., pp. Ixi, 
295. 

The eminent Jewish philosopher of Frankfurt, now professor at the Hebrew 
University in Jerusalem, here reédits his well-known book, with the addition 
of a long polemic against critics of his first edition (1932). This book was 
originally intended to be the first of three volumes dealing with the origins 
of Messianic faith among the Jews; it is, therefore, limited to the pre-monarchic 
period, and “will fiir die Friihzeit Israels die Glaubensvorstellung eines Volks- 
kénigstums (so!) Gottes als eine aktuell-geschichtliche erweisen.” Anglice 
it may be rendered ‘‘endeavors to demonstrate that in early Israel the con- 
ception of the popular sovereignty of God was a real historical belief,” i. e., 
was not eschatological. The reviewer does not need to be told that this trans- 
lation is unsatisfactory, but he defies others to produce an essentially better 
one. Since this is a mild illustration of the author’s ponderous and obscure 
style, we may hardly expect the book to be translated into English. We 
hasten to add that the author can write beautiful German and that he some- 
times rises to unexpected heights of eloquence. For lack of space the reviewer 
will omit the elaborate analysis of Buber’s book which he had prepared. The 
strength of the book lies in the author’s brilliant philosophical-historical 
synthesis, fortified by an extremely wide perspective and by no little erudi- 
tion; its weakness consists mainly in its aprioristic approach to historical 
problems, where the author’s conceptual warp is inextricably interwoven with 
the woof of Bibiical-Oriental fact. The extraordinary description and con- 
trasting of the terms malk and ba‘al on pp. 65 ff. illustrates the futility of this 
kind of treatment from the standpoint of the historian of the Ancient Orient. 
In a future third edition Buber will have an opportunity to bring the rich and 
fundamental material from Ugarit into the picture. Needless to say, the 
reviewer would like to make a great many observations in detail, both com- 
mendatory and critical, but space prevents.—Since the second edition was 
issued there has appeared a pertinent monograph by H. W. Wolff (ZAW, 
1936, 168-202), to which the reader may be referred for another point of view. 


W. F. A. 
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The Origin and Evolution of the Semitic Alphabets, by Abram Setsuzau Kotsuji, 
229 pp., 33 illustrations, Kyo Bun Kwan, Tokyo, 1937. 

The author of this well-written volume was a student of the late Professor 
Badé, to whose memory the book is inscribed. He is now director of the 
Institute of Biblical Research in Tokyo, and has the distinction of having 
published, about a year ago, the first Hebrew grammar to be written in 
Japanese. In the present work he is also a pioneer in his country and has 
performed a valuable service for English-reading students of the Bible in 
Japan in making available an excellent introduction to the study of Semitic 
alphabet origins. The bock has unquestioned value also for students in 
America who wish to gain a well-oriented view of this important and inter- 
esting subject. A clear, orderly outline, careful balancing of evidence, and 
frequent recapitulations add much to the clarity of the discussion. The 
author amply demonstrates his mastery of the basic materials pertaining to 
archaeological and paleographical study of his subject. 

It is unfortunate that the sources for this study extend only to 1930, since 
so many significant discoveries and researches in the field have come to 
our knowledge since that date. Indeed it may be said that the past decade 
has witnessed as great changes in our understanding of the problem of the 
alphabet as did the previous important period from 1916 to 1928, 

The first part of the book deals with the archaeological and historical data, 
including a rapid sketch of the well-known earlier theories of Semitic alphabet 
origins. The author is led here, by reason of the lack of more recent data, 
to a too confident thirteenth-century dating of the Ahiram inscription on 
which he bases much of his ensuing argument, especially with reference to 
the relations between North and South Semitic alphabets. The first section 
closes with an able discussion of the Sinaitic (Serabit) alphabet, in which are 
brought together in very readable form the best fruits of scholarly research 
(up to 1929). It should be said, however, that, though the author tends to 
accept an XVIIIth dynasty dating, on the basis of the evidence then avail- 
able, he shows commendable reserve in allowing for the higher dating. “If 
the Sinaitic derivation of the Phoenician alphabet is proved by more decisive 
evidence, we can date the Sinaitic inscriptions between 2000-1800 B.C. 
(XIIth dynasty).” This “‘more decisive evidence” has emerged, of course, 
in the subsequent discovery and interpretation of such epigraphic materials 
in Palestine as the Gezer and the Beth Shemesh inscribed potsherds, the 
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Lachish ewer and bowl inscriptions, the Shechem plaque and the Tell ed- 
Duweir bronze dagger, which furnish presumptive links in the alphabetic 
development from Sinaitic to Phoenician. 

The second part of the book, dealing with paleographical observations on 
the northern and southern branches of the Semitic alphabet, brings the 
discussion down to Semitic alphabets in use at the beginning of the Christian 
era. In the suggestive table of alphabets arranged in physiognomic order 
(pp. 209-212) the author comes perilously near running into the danger, 
against which he warns elsewhere, of tracing relationships of letters on the 
basis of mere resemblance of external forms. 

As a whole the book is to be commended as a competent, scholarly treat- 
ment of the subject, and it is to be hoped that this introductory study may 
be followed by other contributions in the field by this author. 


J. W. Fricat 


The Biblical Text in the Making, a Study of the Kethib-Qzre, by Robert Gordis, 
Philadelphia, Dropsie College, 1937, pp. 219, $2.50 (cloth bound). 

An up-to-date monograph on the K¢thfv and the Q¢ré has long been needed, 
but it has been difficult to induce any industrious and competent student to 
undertake a subject which seems superficially so dull. We are, therefore, 
indebted to Dr. Gordis for taking this theme over ten years ago as the subject 
of his doctoral dissertation. The data seem to be listed in a fairly exhaustive 
manner and the lists have been carefully proof-read, so errors in them are 
few. On the other hand, the conclusions are frequently questionable and the 
800 notes on pp. 167 ff. are carelessly and eclectically prepared. The book 
will remain a practical introduction to the history of the subject and the 
material in it will have some value until superseded, but it cannot be used 
without the greatest care. For lack of space we shall limit ourselves to a brief 
discussion of the author’s conclusions and to some illustrations of the inade- 
quacy of the notes. 


According to Gordis, the Q¢ré apparatus was originally designed to guard 


the reader against sacrilegious or profane words and to guide him to the 


correct vocalization in the absence of vowels (pp. 35 ff.), but not to correct 
nor to list variants to the text. Later it was extended to include manuscript 
variants; i. e. the K¢thfv reflects the supposed archetype of the Massorah, 
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adopted as standard before the time of R. Akiba, while the Q¢ré represents 
the preferred variant reading of several collated non-archetypal codices. 
This collation he attributes to the Second Temple, i. e., before 70 A.D., and 
the earliest variants of the Q*ré he pushes back to before 250 B.C., i. e., he 
regards them as pre-Septuagintal. The revievver is inclined to accept Gordis’ 
principal conclusions with reference to the purpose of the Q¢ré and to the 
successive stages which may be distinguished in it. Dr. H. M. Orlinsky 
thinks that the explanation of the Q¢ré as a guide to the reader is seldom cor- 
‘rect and that most of the instances must be explained as manuscript variants. 
On the other hand, as Orlinsky showed conclusively in his analysis of the 
K-Q of Job (a paper read before the Society in December, 1937), it is quite 
certain that this system is later than the LXX, later than Aquila, and later 
than Origen. In other words it is in no case earlier than the fourth century 
A.D. The clear parallels which Gordis adduces between the earlier K-Q 
system (following his relative chronology) and the oldest orthographical 
textbook preserved, the Okhlah we-Okhlah, point to a considerably later time, 
to the first phase of the Massoretic period itself, i. e., to about the eighth 
century A.D., as has been shown by the researches of Kahle and his associates. 
Since orthographical and grammatical activity began among the Christian 
Syrians about 500 A.D. and among the Arabs in the eighth century, an earlier 
date is hardly possible. A great deal more could be said about the evidence 
of the versions, of successive forms of Hebrew cursive script (which preclude 
confusion between waw and yod before the Christian era), and of rabbinic 
sources. Of course, it would be idle to deny that the roots of K-Q go back 
into early Talmudic times, but there is no solid evidence for their definite 
formulation before Massoretic times. 

As stated above, the book has been rather carefully proof-read, but there 
are many mistakes in numbers, in references (which vary in a most discon- 
certing way from page to page), and in orthography. In the notes, for instance, 
a large proportion of the Arabic words quoted, are misspelled (e. g., hari for 
bird’, fahkid for fahid, halaka for halika, aisa [which is clipped from latsa and 
does not exist itself]). The treatment of the evidence of the versions is seldom 
just and is often quite misleading; a particularly bad example is n. 112 (where, 
incidentally, Gr. &yyeAot appears as “‘aggeloi eq. ‘strong ones’ ”’!). The 
reviewer refrains from listing further illustrations of carelessness, ignorance 
of the literature, bad philological method, etc., with which the notes 
swarm. 

W. F. A. 
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The Holy Scriptures with Commentary: Deuteronomy, by Joseph Reider, 
Philadelphia, The Jewish Publication Society of America, 5697-1937, pp. 
xliv, 355, with 3 maps, $2.50. 

After a long interval (Micah by Margolis appeared in 1908) the Jewish 
Publication Society resumes its series of commentaries on the books of the 
Bible with this volume by Joseph Reider on Deuteronomy. The commentary 
must be read with its avowed purpose in mind. It is intended for ‘the teacher, 
the interested pupil and the general reader.” It is likewise intended for the 
Jewish reader. It ‘reflects in the main... the traditional point of view 
concerning the origin and composition of the Pentateuch.” 

Rabbinic authorities and mediaeval Jewish commentators as well as more 
recent Jewish scholars of the traditional school are cited copiously in the 
commentary, and to a far greater extent than are modern Gentile scholars. 
Consequently, the work makes available for the English reader the vast body 
of Jewish exegetical comment—which, in this part of the Bible, is largely 
halakic in nature. 

The scholar, particularly if he belongs to the critical school, will find the 
work less valuable than will the public for whom it was written. The author’s 
arguments against the critical view in his introduction and at key points in 
the commentary do not carry conviction. As many have done in the last few 
years he has also overrated the ability of archaeological evidence to discredit 
Pentateuchal criticism. No one will deny that archaeology has contributed 
vastly to our understanding of the Bible or even that certain extreme critical 
positions have had to be modified in the light of archaeological discoveries, 
but the essential conclusions of Biblical criticism and the validity of its 
method have not been affected thereby.* 

Even for the Bible critic, however, the work contains some valuable mater- 
ial. The interpretations and harmonizations of conflicting statements, which 
the ancient rabbis attempted with great devotion and with such ingenuity 
that no difficulties confronted the pious, and which must obviously have a 
place in any history of Biblical science, are here presented (cf., e. g., the com- 
ments to 1 1, 12 15 £. [Rabbi Ishmael], 14 22-29, 15 12-18, 16 2, 16 7). 

The English text is that of the Jewish translation published in 1917 by the 
Jewish Publication Society. 

SHELDON H. BLANK 


*The reviewer elaborated this point in a paper read at the recent meeting 
of the Mid-West Branch of this Society in Evanston. Cf. also Kurt Galling, 
Biblisches Reallexikon, Tiibingen, 1937, 60 f. and Cadbury, JBL, LVI (1937), 5. 
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Das Buch Josua, by Martin Noth (Handbuch zum Alten Testament, I, 7), 
Tiibingen, Mohr, 1938, pp. xvi, 122, 5.80 marks. 

In this excellent commentary Professor Noth of Kénigsberg presents a 
thoroughly up-to-date treatment of Joshua. Here we have a full account of 
the valuable investigations of Alt, extended and continued by the author 
himself. The detailed topographical commentary, with adequate references 
to recent literature, is of the greatest utility. The happy union of conven- 
tional textual criticism and exegesis with Formgeschichte and with satisfactory 
treatment of archaeological and topographical material makes Noth’s com- 
mentary a standard work which will maintain its value for many years, unless 
there are revolutionary discoveries bearing on either text or topography. 
Fortunately Noth was able to utilize the first three parts of Margolis’ edition 
of the Greek Joshua, but it is a great pity that the complete work is not yet 
available, since Margolis’ study of variants in the place-names of chapters 
15 ff. is often of considerable topographical importance. 

The reviewer differs somewhat in his interpretation of the evidence from 
Formgeschichte and historical topography. So, e. g., he would date the oldest 
collection of stories of the conquest in the reign of David or the beginning of 
Solomon’s reign rather than half a century later (c. 900 B.C.) with Noth 
(p. xii). The latter’s argument from the date of the abandonment of the 
Israelite village on the site of Ai appears to be sound, but ceramic evidence 
makes it quite certain that this abandonment took place before the reign of 
Saul (c. 1020-1000 B.C.), not in the course of the tenth century. On the 
other hand, the reviewer would place the description of the boundaries of 
the tribes in the time of David, not in the late pre-monarchic age (though it 
does clearly reflect conditions in the latter period) and the list of the towns 
of Judah in chapter 15 he would date in the ninth century instead of the late 
seventh, with Alt and Noth. Curiously enough, the reviewer takes the 
opposite attitude with regard to Noth’s chronology of the list of clans and 
towns of Judah in I Chron. 2-4, which he places in the seventh century 
instead of in the ninth, with Noth. It will be seen that the differences be- 
tween the reviewer and the school of Alt are of secondary importance. 

There is no space here to touch on topographical minutiae, where the 
reviewer would be tempted to go into endless detail. Many of the reviewer’s 
former ideas (dating back in part to 1921) have long since been given up, and 
a mass of more recent observations remains to be published. 


W. F. A. 
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Das Buch Hiob, by Gustav Hélscher (Handbuch zum Alten Testament, 1, 17), 
Tiibingen, Mohr, 1937, pp. 99, 4.20 marks. 

A new commentary by the distinguished professor of Old Testament in 
the University of Heidelberg is an event, since his originality and brilliance 
are known to all. The work before us is characterized by the author’s usual 
wide erudition as well as by a somewhat unexpected caution in emending the 
text. His introduction is exceedingly concise and his position on the literary 
criticism of the book is moderate. He regards the prose introduction and the 
content of the conclusion as original, dating from 400-200 B.C. The speeches 
of Elihu (ch. 32-37) are secondary additions, as are also the poems on the 
ostrich (39 13-18), the hippopotamus and the crocodile (40 15—41 26), and on 
the abode of wisdom (28). Otherwise the poem is original, though it has been 
drastically edited and rearranged in places. Hdélscher’s commentary by no 
means supplants that of Dhorme (1926), but it is a valuable supplement to 
the latter and cannot be safely disregarded by any future student of the 
book. 

In the reviewer’s judgment we may soon expect to see a flood of illustrations 
of the vocabulary and the mythological allusions in Job from the Ugarit texts. 
The number of such illustrations is already very respectable, and is increasing 
rapidly. The list given by H. L. Ginsberg in 1936 (Kitvé Ugarit, p. 136) can 
now be greatly extended. Two very fine illustrations, both new, may be given 
here: Job 38 and 9 8b, referring to the primordial sea-dragon, Yam, the 
Yammu of Ugarit. The former passage, jnnd way oO-PnyA oY77k Ap, 
should be read with insignificant changes, jnn> any ovrnyn oF “IK MIP", 
and rendered approximately, ‘‘Let them curse it who cursed Yam, who made 
ready to challenge Leviathan.”” The potency of such a curse could scarcely 
be greater! The latter passage, o *npa-by 771m, should be read as though it 
were in a Ugaritic context, with bmt meaning “‘back,” and rendered, ‘‘and 
Who treads on the back of Yam.” For another very interesting allusion to 
the northern home of gold see BASOR, No. 70, p. 20, on Job 37 22. There is 
consequently no solid reason to doubt the authenticity of the poems on the 
monsters Behemoth and Leviathan in ch. 40-41. 

The foregoing illustrations, which can easily be extended to considerable 
length, prove that the language and literary allusions of the book of Job have 
been strongly influenced by Phoenician, probably as a result of the great 


renaissance of Phoenician (Canaanite) literature during the period 800-500 


B.C., which the reviewer has discussed elsewhere recently. Taken together 
with the unquestionable lateness of the Hebrew prose of the prologue, this 
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points to the fifth century B.C. as the best date for Job (agreeing with Dhorme, 
though partly on different grounds). However, the framework of the story 
itself is preéxilic, as shown by the references to nomadic Sabaeans and Chalda- 
eans, while the personal names are in part very ancient. In his discussion on 
pp. 1-2 Hdlscher overlooks all pertinent recent material. The oldest occur- 
rence of the name Job is in the form ’ybm (with the mimation) in Egyptian 
documents listing Palestinian chieftains about 2000 B.C. (the reviewer, JPOS, 
1928, 239). The name Bildad is characteristically East Canaanite from the 
second millennium B.C., as the reviewer has shown (AJSL, XLIV [1927], 
31 ff.); the name which Speiser read Bil-Adad and tried to connect with 
Bildad (Archiv f. Orientf., V1 [1930], 23) should be read Nér-Adad, as pointed 
out by A. Sachs. The name Sépar is phonetically the same as the place-name 
Supru, near Mari on the Middle Euphrates (the reviewer, loc. cit.). Nor has 
Hélscher consulted recent literature on the place-names. It has been known 
since 1909, when Gardiner republished the Sinuhe Romance in a critical 
edition, that the land of Qdm mentioned there lay east of Byblus, not east of 
southern Palestine, so the geographical basis for the author’s conclusions on 
p. 2 is entirely erroneous. There is not the least reason to doubt that Bildad’s 
home was in the district of Shikhu on the Middle Euphrates; the Assyrian 
writing Sépu reflects a pronunciation Séhu, as is well known. The old identi- 
fication of Assyrian Bézu with Baz is no longer tenable (see Smith, Babylonian 
Historical Texts, 17 f.; Albright, JAOS, 45 [1925], 241; Landsberger and Bauer, 
Zeits. f. Assyr., XXXVIII [1926], 74 ff.). 


W. F. A. 


Sacrifices in Ancient Israel: Their Origin, Purposes and Development, by 
W. O. E. Oesterley, New York, The Macmillan Company, 1937, 320 pp., 
$4.00. 


Here is another work on sacrifice by a British scholar, to add to those of 
Robertson Smith, Gray, and James. Oesterley takes full account of the work 
of his predecessors and feels that he has a new contribution to offer. He 
begins with sacrifice among primitive peoples, then among the Semites in 
general, and then more particularly among the Hebrews. Here he goes into 
great detail, showing the changing course of sacrificial ideas from the nomadic 
period through the agricultural period, through the exilic and post-exilic 
periods, into late Jewish and early Christian times, culminating in a new 
interpretation of the Atonement. 
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Oesterley’s contention is that all types of sacrifice were based on one or the 
other of three fundamental ideas and purposes: to offer gifts, to effect com- 
munion, and to liberate and give life. While recognizing these as basic, with 
certain other elements as subsidiary, he gives chief place to the last, believing 
it to be present in the most primitive stage as well as the most advanced. But 
one wonders whether the most primitive idea of sacrifice was not that of a 
meal to feed the god, as suggested by our earliest texts and preserved even 
in late texts, such a one, for instance, as that just published by Rowe in the 
April, 1938, Expository Times, p. 323: ‘‘An offering which the king gives 
Osiris . . . . all things good and pure on which a god lives.”” According to the 
Babylonian creation-stories mankind was created for this very purpose, to 
provide worshippers for the gods to supply them with sustenance and shelter 
(sacrifices and temples). Breaking bread has been the method of making 
friends from time immemorial and Oesterley does not seem to have made 
enough of it. 


In his discussion of the prophetic attitude toward sacrifice Oesterley goes 
to great pains to explain away the manifest meaning of the prophets. If the 
words of the prophets concerning sacrifice are not to be taken literally, surely 
the easiest way out of the difficulty is to take them as hyperbole. This is a 
common device used by all reformers to emphasize their ideas and impress 
their audiences. 


In a number of places the translations are not altogether correct; as, for 
example, Amos 4 4 (p. 192), where lamedh is assuredly to be taken as distrib- 
utive, ‘every morning” and “every three days.” An easy way out of the 
difficulty in Isa 43 23 f. (p. 238) is to translate interrogatively, as is done in 
The Bible: An American Translation. In fact, some attention to that trans- 
lation would have been of service to the author. 


Oesterley (p. 114) follows the old interpretation of the infant burials at 
Gezer and elsewhere as sacrifices, but this has been abandoned by modern 
archaeologists. Excavations in different parts of the Near East show that 
infants were regularly buried in jars within the city. They died in great 
numbers and were not thought to be worth the trouble and expense of burial 
in the cemetery of the adults outside the city, when there was such a cemetery, 
as was not always the case. 


Despite any and all criticisms, however, the book is well worth while and 
a worthy successor to its predecessors. Particularly valuable is its exhaustive 
survey of Hebrew sacrificial ideas, with all the data for an intelligent under- 
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standing of the subject. One is impressed by the author’s breadth of view 
and unbiased approach, with no hobby to ride and no one theory to explain 
everything. 

T. J. MEEK 


The Two Sources of the Predeuteronomic Primeval History (JE) in Gen. 1-11, 
by Sigmund Mowinckel, Oslo (Norske Videnskaps-Akademi), 1937, pp. 84. 

A new monograph by Professor Mowinckel is always greeted with interest 
by Old Testament scholars, since he is generally original and often brilliant. 
Mowinckel’s radical attitude toward OT problems and his marked indepen- 
dence often draw him into untenable positions, since truth is generally found 
on the side of moderation and since in these days the Biblical scholar must 
also be a master of the extra-biblical sources from which we must reconstruct 
the world of the Bible. The study before us illustrates both the author’s 
strength and his weakness; it also reveals him in a new rdle, as the defender of 
the views of Stade (see below) against the innovations of the religionsgeschicht- 
liche Schule (curious how archaic this phrase now sounds!). 

Mowinckel accepts in the main Budde’s apportionment of those parts of 
Gen 1-11 which do not belong to P between two sources. However, he does 
not accept Budde’s view that these two sources reflect successive stages of the 
growth of J (J 1 and J 2), but identifies strand A, the older document, with J 
and strand B, the younger document, with E. This conclusion, which is well 
defended, appeals strongly to the reviewer, though it can hardly be considered 
as definitive. If this view is correct, it follows that the pre-Patriarchal tra- 
ditions of Genesis did not form part of the heroic saga of Israel’s beginnings 
which is reflected in two late prose recensions (our E and J), but were sep- 
arately collected and prefixed to J and E when the latter were reduced to 
writing (eighth-seventh centuries B.C., in the reviewer's opinion). The 
author’s valiant efforts to analyze and interpret the story of paradise and of 
Cain and Abel, etc., do not commend themselves. In both cases we are deal- 
ing with stories which rest on exceedingly ancient foundations and which have 
passed through a long and complex process of evolution. The mere fact that 
in J alone we have both the pair Hbl and Qéyin and the triad Ybl, Yébal, and 
Tiabal-qéyin shows how hopeless is any attempt to determine the original 
réle of Qayin with our present information. 

The author comes to grief in his efforts to use cuneiform material to date 
the two documents (pp. 72 ff.). Employing antiquated handbooks, he is 
curiously unaware of the fact that we now possess Sumerian prototypes of 
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Berossus’ list of antediluvian kings. In 1923 Langdon published two separate 
lists, one containing ten kings as in Berossus, the other only eight. Both date 
from about 2000 B.C. The three lists diverge considerably from one another 
in detail, but all except one of the names in the Berossus list are found in one 
or the other of the cuneiform lists, and the missing one is mentioned elsewhere 
in cuneiform literature (for details cf. especially Langdon, Oxford Editions of 
Cuneiform Texts, II, 1 ff.; Zimmern, ZDMG, 1924, 19 ff.). The reviewer has 
tried to show elsewhere that the list of ten names replaces an original list of 
seven names, as in the Cainite genealogy in Genesis (JAOS, XLIII, 323 ff.). 
The Amélén of Berossus does not reflect Babylonian amélu, ‘“‘man” (=Heb. 
*en6§), as supposed by Hommel (in spite of the phonetic impossibility of the 
combination, since amélu was pronuonced awél or awil in late times), but 
Sumerian Enmenluanna. As the reviewer has pointed out (loc. cit.), there is 
no reason to suppose that the ancestors of the Israelites borrowed anything 
but the number of names (seven or ten) and their attribution to antediluvian 
times. The author’s treatment of Nimrod (p. 75) is erroneous; Ungnad’s idea 
that the name Ninurta is to be read Nimurta is now effectually disproved by 
the Hittite orthography ¢ Ni-nu-ur-t[i] (see Thureau-Dangin, Revue d’Assyr., 
1934, 99, and Pohl, Orientalia, VI, 162 f.). The reviewer has many other 
comments to make, but space does not permit further amplification. At all 
events, it must be stated emphatically that Mowinckel’s attempt to use 
cuneiform data to fix the terminus a quo for the material in question breaks 
down completely. His support of Stade’s antiquated position is, therefore, a 
boomerang, and we may continue to believe that the ancestors of Israel 
received their ‘“‘Babylonian’’ (really North-Mesopotamian) ideas at a very 
early date, perhaps (as the reviewer believes) before the middle of the second 
millennium B.C. The decipherment and publication of the Ugarit texts have 
already proved that there was very little in common between the Israelite 
and the Canaanite cosmogony. On the other hand, the excavations at Mari 
are bringing striking support for the Israelite tradition, according to which 
their ancestors migrated to Canaan from the region of Harran. The North- 
Mesopotamian origin of early Hebrew cosmogony and ethnogony, which the 
reviewer has long maintained (e. g., Arch. of Pal. and the Bible, 139 ff.), is 
already so clear that the burden of proof is definitely on the other side. At 
an early opportunity the reviewer hopes to discuss the derivation of the 'éd of 
Gen 2 6 from Sumero-Accadian Jd, name of the god of the subterranean fresh- 
water ocean and of the Euphrates. 
W. F. A. 
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The Hebrew-Arabic Dictionary of the Bible, known as KITAB JAMI' AL- 
ALFAZ (AGRON) of David ben Abraham al-Fasi the Karaite, edited from 
manuscripts in the State Public Library in Leningrad and in the Bodleian Library 
in Oxford, by Solomon L. Skoss, New Haven, Yale University Press, 1936, 
pp. cli, 600. 

One of the most noteworthy contributions to the history of biblical philology 
in recent years is the edition by Solomon L. Skoss, Professor of Arabic in the 
Dropsie College, of the Kitab Jamz‘ al-Alfag (Comprehensive Dictionary of 
the Bible) of the Karaite lexicographer of the 10th century, David ben Abra- 
ham al-FAsi, published on the Kohut Memorial Foundation as Vol. XX of 
the Yale Oriental Series. As the editor notes in the introduction very little 
has been preserved of the Jewish philological literature of the Middle Ages 
that was written in Arabic. Even the works of such classic grammarians as 
Ibn Janah and Hayyij fell into desuetude, supplanted by later books written 
in Hebrew, as the center of Jewish life shifted from Arabic-speaking countries. 
This is particularly true of the writings of adherents of the Karaite sect, whose 
numbers greatly declined after the thirteenth century. This sect originated 


in ‘Iraq and owes its rise to the influence of Islam;* its devotees, pledging 


allegiance solely to the written word of the Law, occupied themselves earlier 
than their Rabbanite opponents with the scientific study of the text of the 
Bible.? To this sect belonged our author, who as Dr. Skoss points out, gives 
indication of having been a member of the flourishing Karaite community of 
Jerusalem, in the school of which he may have taught, although his name 
would make him a native of Fez, also the birthplace of several celebrated 
Jewish philologists of the time. 

The dictionary, which was written in Hebrew characters in the Arabic 
dialect peculiar to Arabic-speaking Jews at that time and of which about 
one-third, i. e. through the letter N, is published in this first volume, is divided 
into 22 parts, each part comprising a letter of the Hebrew alphabet. Each 
part is preceded by an introduction as is also the book as a whole. It is chiefly 
there that the author expounds his philological theories. In these he stands, 
as Dr. Skoss notes, midway between his Rabbanite contemporaries Menahem 
b. Saruk and Dunash b. Labrat. He divides Hebrew roots, for example, into 
uniliteral, biliteral, triliteral and quadriliteral. Like other early Karaite 


* Cf. Simon Dubnow, Weltgeschichte des juidischen Volkes, 111, 1926, 459 ff. 
2 Ibid., 543 ff. 
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grammarians he regards the imperative as the fundamental form of the verb. 
He follows the Tiberian system of vocalization and accentuation according 


to Ben Asher. He displays intimate acquaintance with the Massorah and, 
like Judah ibn Kureish,3 another Rabbanite philologist of the time, often 
compares Hebrew roots with equivalent Aramaic or Arabic roots. Thus in 
explanation of the meaning of 09) (Gen 49 14) he cites Aramaic *97], and of 
o’byan (Nu 115) Arabic bésalu*. His etymological sense is very keen. He 
detects in the hapaxlegomenon 4138 (Gen 41 43) an Egyptian word, and 
interprets 13°NB, which occurs rather frequently in the book of Daniel, as 
though it were a Persian locution meaning “bread.” David al-Fasi follows 
the Arabic grammarians in his grammatical terminology for the most part, 
although he sometimes varies from them by employing Hebrew expressions. 
The dictionary abounds in digressions when the author takes issue with 
interpretations which he rejects. The work is on the whole very systematic- 
ally arranged and takes in the Aramaic as well as the Hebrew sections of the 
Old Testament; it is the oldest book extant to touch on Aramaic grammar. 

Dr. Skoss’s edition of this important source, which is of interest not only 
to the Hebrew philologian but also to students of Judeo-Arabic, is a most 
creditable achievement. No pains have been spared by the editor in collecting 
and collating all the available manuscript material, which is fully described 
in the very adequate introduction of over 150 pages. The method he has 
pursued in editing the text is that of correcting only the scribal errors, but 
retaining in the body of the text such deviations from the classical forms as 
represent the dialectic peculiarities of the author which are common to other 
Judeo-Arabic works and in which the readings of the various manuscripts 
and fragments agree. The variants are briefly indicated in the footnotes where 
the references are also given. If there is anything to be desired by the re- 
viewer, it is that a translation into a modern tongue like English might have 
accompanied the Judeo-Arabic text, to make this valuable source accessible 
to students of biblical philology who are not Arabists. However that can 
still be done. In the meantime the publication of the remainder of the dic- 
tionary in the same careful and methodical manner as the initial volume may 
be eagerly awaited. 

SAMUEL ROSENBLATT 


3 Jewish Encyclopedia, VII, 1906, “JUDAH IBN KURAISH.” 
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Dulcedo Dei, Ein Beitrag zur Theologie der griechischen und lateinischen Bibel, 
by Dr. Joseph Ziegler, Miinster i. W., Aschendorffsche Verlagsbuchhandlung, 
1937, pp. VIII, 107 (Alttestamentliche Abhandlungen, XIII, 2), 4.39 marks. 
In this monograph the author, recently appointed Professor of Old Testa- 
ment Exegesis in the State Academy of Braunsberg, traces the history of 
the concept Dulcedo Dei throughout the Hebrew (e. g., 218, phy, 37¥), 
Greek (e. g., xonords, aya0és), and Latin (e. g., bonus, suavis, dulcis) of the 
Old (particularly in Books like Psaims, Proverbs, Canticles) and New Testa- 
ments, the Apocrypha (especially Ben Sira), the Odes of Solomon, and the 
earlier patristic literature (e. g., Clement of Alexandria, Origen, Macarius 
the Egyptian, St. Jerome, St. Augustine), The author was thoroughly quali- 
fied to deal with the subject, for he has already to his credit an analogous 
study which appeared eight years earlier in the same series (XI, 3), Die Liebe 
Gottes bet den Propheten, and while the nature of the subject as treated pre- 
cludes the possibility of any startlingly new conclusions, the study is so thor- 
oughly documented and in its own way exhaustive that it will probably come 
to be the standard work on the subject. 
H. M. O. 


Biblisches Reallexikon, by Kurt Galling (Handbuch zum Alten Testament, I, 1), 
Tiibingen, Mohr, 1934-7, pp. viii, 547, 11.70 marks. 

Here for the first time we have a satisfactory handbook of biblical archae- 
ology, arranged in cyclopaedic form. Galling has practically exhausted the 


available data from Palestinian excavations, supplemented by materials from 


the surrounding countries and by documentary information, etc. The work 
will appeal just as much to the archaeologist as to the biblical scholar, and 
will be indispensable to the student of Palestinian archaeology, who has in 
Watzinger’s Denkmdler Palistinas and the work before us two invaluable 
handbooks. Galling’s treatment is characterized by vast information, sound 
judgment, and restraint in theorizing. The line-cuts are both numerous and 
good. The author covers only the period from cir. 1700 B.C. to cir. 300 A.D. 
and does not attempt to exhaust the possible Jemmaia; otherwise the book 
would have taken much longer to complete and would probably have been 
poorer in quality. Marks of haste are more frequent than might be desired, 
and the author should correct numerous errors in citation and mistakes in 
spelling in a second edition. However, we are only too happy to forgive him 
these slips, in recognition of his great contribution. 
W. F. A. 
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Arbeit und Sitte in Palastina, V, by Gustav Dalman (Schriften des Deutschen 
Palastina-Instituts, 8), Giitersloh, Bertelsmann, 1937, pp. xii, 396, with over 
117 illustrations on separate plates, 25 marks. 

It is not often the case that a great scholar, already famous for a long series 
of important works, celebrates his seventy-third birthday by issuing the first 
volume of a monumental work. Even less frequently does he live to issue the 
fifth (really sixth) volume of this work, nine years later. Through his long 
life Professor Dalman has been preparing for it, first by working himself, 
though a scholar of the purest “Aryan” (Swedish-German) stock, so thor- 
oughly into rabbinic literature that his treatises on it (grammatical, lexicog- 
raphical, topographical, and archaeological) have become standard, and 
secondly by spending not less than twelve years of his life in Palestine and 
Syria, collecting material from the natives. There is no aspect of the country 
and its life with which Dalman has not familiarized himself: he knows the 
geography and topography, the rocks, animals, and plants, the life of the 
people, their dialects, their poetry and their proverbs, their customs and their 
crafts. In order to write the volume before us he learned to spin and to weave, 
making sketches of the instruments used and noting the names of every article 
and operation in different parts of the country. Supported and assisted by 
trained Arab folklorists like Dr. T. Canaan, Elias Haddad, Sa‘id ‘Abbud, 
as well as by German Palestinologists like L. Bauer, little of value has escaped 
his attention. For biblical scholars the great work of Dalman is simply indis- 
pensable. Galling’s Reallexikon will become antiquated in a few years, but 
Dalman’s work will become more and more valuable as time passes and most 
of the material which he has collected vanishes for ever. Humble in the 
presence of such an achievement, the reviewer will not list his petty com- 
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ments and Verschli: serungen. 


W. F. A. 





ANNOUNCEMENTS 


“RUDOLF OTTO-ARCHIV”. 


In connection with the Institute for the Study of Religions founded in 
Marburg by Rudolf Otto, a “Rudolf Otto-Archiv” is being established. The 
friends of Otto are requested kindly to send us copies of contributions to 
periodicals either written by Otto or relating to him, or else to send us refer- 
ences to them. We should also be glad of copies of his important letters of 
general interest. Such contributions will be gratefully received and should 
be sent to the Religionskundliche Sammlung, Marburg-Lahn, Biegenstr. 11, 
Germany. 


On behalf of the Institute On behalf of the Archiv 
D. Frick. D. Siegfred. 


ASSISTANCE TO PUBLICATION 


The American Council of Learned Societies expects to continue in 1938 
assistance to the publication of a limited number of meritorious works in the 
field of the humanities written by American scholars. It invites its constituent 
societies to propose books they deem suitable for assistance, but reserves the 
right to consider works submitted by others if the Executive Committee has 
accepted them for consideration. 

Works proposed for publication should ordinarily be complete in them- 
selves, preferably the results of constructive research presented in the form 
of volumes of conventional size. Important books of reference and critical 
editions of valuable texts may also be submitted. Applications for aid in the 
publication of doctoral dissertations will not be considered save in exceptional 
cases. It is expected that few dissertations, in the form in which they are 
presented in candidacy for the degree, will be approved by the committees 


of the constituent societies and by the jury. 
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Plans for the manufacture, publication, and distribution of each assisted 
work, and for the disposition of any proceeds, must be approved by the 
Executive Committee. 

Applications for the next awards of grants in aid of publication, on forms 
provided for the purpose, must be received in the Executive Offices of the 
Council, 907 Fifteenth Street, N. W., Washington, D. C., on or before Nov- 
ember 1, 1938. Applications must include descriptions and critical appraisals 
of the works proposed, together with full manufacturing specifications and 
estimates of cost. No work can be considered of which the manuscript is not 
available for examination in completed form. 

This announcement supersedes that of January 15, 1938. 


Washington, D. C., 
May 10, 1938. 





